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that merit and receive 


popular approval. 
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—“The American Porter.” 








—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 


English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Busch Dark 


—a Special German Brew that is mellow, nutritious and 


palatable beyond any Dark beer previously placed on 


the market. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’’ 
ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, ‘ 
CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, ( 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. } 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


ort 





Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


—T7~N 
or Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


0. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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| painted the original of 
this picture 300 years 
ago. He was called 
‘the Velasquez of the 
| North.’’ 


of the master painters 


He was one 


of the world, and ‘‘a 
| jolly good tellow, which 








| nobody can deny.’’ 





sd Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
sf Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 
2 duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 

. 

* Che Poonan § Kocian Galleries, 
sf 

ole 617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

of 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 
via Ullinois Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 





CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of *% % % 


Cc. C. MCCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, St. Louis. 
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4% PER ANNUM. 


In Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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““THE STORY OF THE STRIKE" in pamphlet form. 
Price 5 cents. 
‘““WOMAN AND RELIGION." Price 5 cents. 
“LITERATURE OF CHILDHOOD" Price 5 cents. 
FF UF 
THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 


American visitors in Paris will find THE MIRROR on 
sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de 1’Opera. 
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NEGRO AND FILIPINO. 


EGROES in the North are urged to vote against the 
N enslavement of the Filipinos by the McKinley 
Administration. That is rich, decidedly rich. 
How does the Democracy give the negro self-government 
in the South? By depriving him of the right to vote, by 
tortuous constitutional amendments in the various States. 
Lynch law is what the Southern negro gets as a substitute for 
trial by jury. The ‘‘consent ot the governed’’ in the case 
of the negro in the South is a vast farce. The South domi- 
nates the Democracy, and the Democracy raves against 
the bare possibility of our treating the Filipino with the 
thousandth part of the lack of consideration the South 
Shows for the negro, If the South can hold negroes as 
as Subjects, not citizens, in Mississippi, Louisiana and the 
Carolinas, the United States may surely do the same in the 
case of Filipinos, unfit to be citizens. The Democracy 
should keep quiet on the subject of ‘‘consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ The records stultify the party most egregiously 
on that question. 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Gold Democrats 


the two great parties in this country the truth seems 

to be this. The Democrats forced the Administration 
into a war with Spain. Now the Democrats are opposed to the 
results of that war. Mr. Bryan favored the ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris. Now he runson a platform opposing the 
results of that treaty in the Philippines. This is a combin- 
ation of inconsistency hard to beat. On the other hand, 
Mr. McKinley, at one time, favored free trade for Porto 
Rico, but the contributing protected industries objected 
and the President performed an ‘‘about face’’ on the sub- 
ject and the Porto Rican tariff law was passed. The 
Republican tarifE policy towards the new possessions is 
such that it can only result in the commercial exploitation 
of the islands for the benetit of the great consolidations of 
capital. What the so-called Trusts can control in the 
“‘colonies’’ will be utilized in the American market. 
Cheap labor will enable them to make a bigger profit by 
adding the tariff to the cost of the goods to the American 
consumer. Filipino goods, made at 6 cents per day, will be 
put upon the American market at the same price as Ameri- 
can made or grown articles produced by workingmen at 
from $1.75 to $250 per day. The greater part of the 
tariff will go into the pockets of the protected industries. 
Whatever products of the islands the protected industries 
may not be able to control will be kept out of this country 
by the tariff. A tariff against the people of a territory 
under the American flag is as absurd an anomaly as would 
be a tariffin Missouri against Illinois, or in New York 
against Pennsylvania. No old-line Democrat, believing in 
a tariff for revenue only, can support the present Adminis- 
tration’s policy of setting up tariffs between one part of the 
United States territory and another. Expansion means 
nothing if it does mot mean free trade, if it 
does not mean that the products of the new 
possessions shall b2 cheaper to the citizens of this country 
than they were before the islands became our possessions. 
American control of the islands is a mockery if it insists 
upon putting barriers in the way of trade between the 
people of the islands and this country. A tariff against 
the possessions treats the natives as foreigners, while we 
insist upon their rendering allegiance to this country. 
The only excuse for the tariff is the claim that it anda 
general prohibition of emigration from the islands to this 
country will prevent the island peoples from entering into 
competition with the United States workingman and lower- 
ing his wages. But the excuse is bogus, for, even with a 
tariff, the interests which may control the islands can use 
the products of the island cheap labor to lower wages here. 
The higher the tariff against the islands, the greater the 
injustice tothe islanders as ‘‘subjects’’ of the United 
States, also the greater the profit to those United States 
syndicates which may succeed in capturing the best things 
in the island and working them with cheap labor. The 
Republican party promises to prevent competition between 
island labor and the American workingman, but this pre- 
vention is based upon the general principle of protection 
which makes the American workingman buy in the dearest 
market. Expansion under Mr. McKinley means protection 
carried to the extreme against our ownterritories. If there 
be anything in the old Democratic cry against Pr tection, 
all the old time Democracy must feel that the Administra- 
tion’s policy is as bad as free silver. The old-time Demo- 
crat must believe that protection and free silver are the 
same in principle and that expansionist protection is the 
worst form of that creed. The new Democracy’s opposi- 
tion to protectionist expansion is satisfactory, so far as it 


A S to the question of expansion or imperialism between 


goes, but the Kansas City Democratic Convention has 
shaped the issue sothat there is no distinction made be- 
tween imperialism and the sort of expansion that means free 
trade. The true Democrat must favor expansion if he favor 
free trade. The trouble with the new Democracy is that it 
does not insist upon the Democratic idea, but puts itself on 
record as against the natural consequences, generally, of 
the war and the treaty. A Democrat of the old school may 
believe in holding what we’ve got by war, and yet not favor 
the policy outlined in the Porto Rico tariff bill. The true 
Democrat, as he was before infected with Populism, cannot 
support Mr. McKinley’s idea of expansion and cannot sup- 
port Mr. Bryan’s idea that the McKialey protection idea 
shall apply to silver. The gold Democrats, as a rule, are 
opposed to the Porto Rican policy, but they are not opposed 
to keeping the islands that were ceded to us by Spain. 
They accept the results of the war, as facts accomplished. 
But they oppose the syndicate scheme of government. 
They are not in favor of using the ‘‘colonies’’ to put higher 
protective tariffs on the people of the United States, and 
they are not in favor of the ‘‘policy of scuttle.’’ Between 
protectionist expansion which, for lack of a better term, 
may be called imperialism and protectionist silverism, the 
gold Democrats have nochoice. Mr. Bryan’s opposition to 
imperialism goes too far in its rejection of the results of 
the war his party precipitated. Mr. McKinley’s policy of 
government for the islands is too much inclined to turn the 
islands over to syndicate government. Tothe gold Demo- 
crat who loves consistency, the Philippine policy of neither 
party, so far as that policy may be discoverable, is accept- 
able. The tariff policy of the Republican party to-day is 
as nefarious, to his thinking, as it was in 1892 and before 
that, if not more so, when applied to expansion. And 
silver remains, to-day, as dangerous as it was in 1896. 
The men who were gold Democrats in 1896 are as much, if 
not more, out of touch with the Republican platform of this 
year as they were then. They are more out of sympathy 
with the Kansas City platform than they were with the 
Chicago platform. They cannot vote for either of the 
candidates of the great parties, without swallowing doctrines 
that are offensive in the extreme to their conception of 
Democracy. They should have a platform and ticket of 
their own, that they may register emphatically their adher- 
ence to the Democratic doctrine as of old and their retusal 
to accept Republicanism in its most extreme form as better 
than Mr. Bryan’s Populism. 
et 
Are St. Louisans “Dead Ones?” 
THE MIRROR has been pounding away for months 
upon the necessity of municipal reform in St. Louis. 
Every day the newspapers contain new evidence that re- 
form is demanded. It is only by apparent chance that the 
fund for the new City Hospital has been spared from appli- 
cation to other purposes. It was only the other day that a 
proposal was made to sell the old City Hall for half its 
value to a citizen who, it was supposed, would agree to hold 
the property as security for the value of property taken 
from him to widen Twelfth Street. The weekly meetings 
of the Ways and Means committees of the House and 
Council have had but one result, the discovery that the city 
bas not funds sufficient for any public work. We cannot 
build a new City Hospital, Female Hospital or Poor House, 
though all the present institutions are notoriously unsafe 
and overcrowded. We cannot go into street improvement, 
alley extension, sewer extension. There is not sufficient 
money to keep the park system in operation and the parks 
in presentable condition. There is, practically, no money 
for anything that should be done, or for the things that 
must be done, if the city is to make a creditable showing 
during the period of the World’s Fair. The Republican 
papers say that the city is ‘‘broke’’ chiefly because the 
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Democrats in the State Legislature increased the police 
force and increased the police pay without regard to the 
financial condition of the city and gave the Police Depart- 
ment, in effect, a first lien upon whatever appropriable funds 
there may be inthe City Treasury. The police force, a 
State Democratic machine, run openly and notoriously as 
such, has emptied the cash box. The money is taken 
out of the treasury by the votes of the rural legislators 
knowing and caring nothing for the needs of the city. 
Thecity is ruled by the rural legislators. They have to be 
consulted if the city wishes to borrow money. The city 
cannot act independently of bucolic Missouri to incur a 
debt necessary to its improvement or to raise taxes for pub- 
lic work. The city of St. Louis is ignorant of the blessing 
of Home Rule, in the matter of incurring indebtecness 
which the citizens of St. Louis must pay. The City of St. 
Leuis being, generally speaking, Republican, and the 
State at large being Democratic, any proposition which 
seems likely to give the expenditure of money to the Re- 
publicans of St. Louis is frowned down by the State. The 
consequence is, that the Democratic Legislature exerts itself, 
principally, to the end of framing laws whereby the money 
of the St. Louis treasury may be turned into the hands of 
members of the State Democratic machine. It does not 
go into any work for the improvement of St. Louis. On 
the other side of the question, is the fact that the City of 
St. Louis does business under a fossil Charter supposed to 
make it a free city. Every good feature of the Charter 
that was designed to make the city independent of the 
State has been wiped out by court decisions or otherwise 
rendered ineffective, and every bad featureof the Charter, 
preventive of expansion and improvement,has been allowed 
The Charter was a job put up by wealthy tax- 
It was so 


to remain. 
payers to prevent the increase of their taxes. 
carefully drawn to this end that it has served to keep the 
city back for years and to prevent the march of public im- 
provement. Inthe long run, it has added taxes to prop- 
erty, and has chiefly punished the property-holding de- 
scendants of the framers of the document. Improvements 
cost money. Money cannot be expended in large quanti- 
ties commensurate with the needs of the growing city 
without Charter amendment, and Charter amendment must 
be submitted to a vote of all the people for approval. The 
natural result is that the people vote against taxes. The city 
cannot pay for streetimprovement without authority from 
all the people, and so most of the street improvement done 
in recent years has been done at the expense of the owners 
of property or it would not have been done atall. The 
Charter of St. Louis puts the city, in the matter of exten- 
sive public improvement, at the mercy of the least progres- 
sive citizens of the place. It puts all the burdens on a few 
progressive people. Nothing can be proposed in the way 
of public taxation and expenditure, that the State Constitu- 
tion happens to permit, that the Charter does not prohibit. 
The Charter of St. Louis has operated on St. Louis like 
foot-binding operates on Chinese women. It has hobbled 
the city in every matter in which the city ought not to have 
been hobbled, and it has been ineffective as a preventive of 
foolish, unnecessary and arbitrary State interference with 
St. Louis’ charter was supposed to 
Its effect has been to make 


municipal government. 
make the city ‘‘a free city.’’ 
it a slave city—a slave to the hostile State Legislature, and 


a slave to the most unprogressive elements in the munici- 


pality. Add to all this the fact that of late years the Re- 
publican administration of the city has been atrociously, 
not to say diabolically, extravagant and incompetent, and 
we have the complete explanation of the condition of St. 
Louis. It has been difficult to raise money. But the 
money raised has not been well expended. Public work 
has decreased in quantity. The pay-roll of useless city 
employes has been swollen to enormous sums. The citi- 
zens of St. Louis have elected men to office, and those 
men have treated them no better than the men foisted on 
the city by the Democratic Legislature. The city never 
was insobad acondition. It never hadso much money for 
the maintenance of the streets, alleys, sewers, city institu- 
tions generally, when they were much better maintained. 
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Politics of the Democratic sort in the State, and vile Re- 
publican politics in the city, have depleted the city’s funds. 
Conservatism has shrunk from issuing bonds for public 
work, and the wastefulness of politicians in handling public 
funds has intensified conservatism. The city has become 
so conservative that it failed three times to_authorize a small 
tax for the erection of a public library. There is even now 
a strong undercurrent of opposition to voting bonds for a 
World’s Fair. The Board of Public Improvements is 
almost mobbed when it proposes street improvement in any 
quarter. The greater part of public improvement has been 
done in sections wherein citizens went down into their own 
pockets and agreed to pay for the cost of improvement in 
excess of 25 per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
property. The city has been paralyzed as a city, and the 
citizens have been gradually led to oppose rather than to 
favor public work when it came to meeting the cost of it. 
The time has come when St. Louis must change all this. 
If a change be not made, the World’s Fair will be held in a 
city which, in many places, is in a state of disrepair, or like 
a sink-hole. There is only one way to bring about the 
change. That is, to organize the citizens in such a way as 
to assure to them the proper expenditure of whatever ex- 
traordinary appropriations may be necessary to make the 
city a beautiful World’s Fair location. Assure St. Louisans 
of honest and efficient men in office and the people will 
vote them the money necessary to improve the city. The 
State Constitution must be changed, the Charter must be 
changed, but, above all, the character of the men in office 
must be changed. Thecity must be administered with a 
view to making the city itself the most striking feature of 
the World’s Fair. It will not be so administered either by 
the State Democratic gang or the City Republican gang, if 
we are to judge by experience of the sort of administration 
the gangs have given us both alternately and simultaneously 
in the past. The gangs must be put out of power during 
the next four years in St. Louis. The credit of the city, 
its appearance before the world, and its reputation for 
culture and progress and civilization, demand that the city 
government be turned over into the hands of men who will 
do something for the city. Weshall not have better streets, 
better alleys, better sewers, better water, better light, 
better charitable institutions, better buildings generally, 
until we have better men in office. We shall not have 
better men in office until citizens generally come to see, 
with the MIRROR, that better government, bringing all the 
other betterments mentioned, means better prices for 
property, better rents and leases, lower insurance rates, 
higher wages for workingmen, more expenditure with mer- 
chants and manufacturers and, in brief, money in every- 
body’s pocket. Self-interest demands that all citizens 
unite for reform in St. Louis’ government. Such self- 
interest is the foundation, in the last analysis, of civic 
pride. If St. Louisans cannot see their self-interest in re- 
form, then they are indeed, as the funny paragraphers of 
the papers of other cities have intimated, an unfortuitous 
aggregation of ‘‘dead ones.’’ 
Fe 
Aberration and the Male Climacteric 

A DISTINGUISHED physician of the Isle of Wight 
claims to have satisfied himself, at least, that thereis a very 
good reason why men of years over fifty-five should not be 
permitted to occupy positions on the exact and unerring 
fulfilment of the duties of which the safety of lives of 
others depends. He would have no men between 55 and 
62 in positions of railway engineers or ship engineers or in 
any other place where the momentary forgetfulness of some 
minor detail of duty or action might result in disaster. 
Readers will recall the fact that, not long ago, a great ship 
went ashore on the English coast on rocks of which the 
officer, whose duty it was to avoid such rocks, was perfectly 
The man simply could not explain how he had 
miscalculated the vessel’s position and course. He knew 
the exact thing todo, but he did not do it. He forgot. 
That was all he couldsay. Readers will also recall numer- 
ous cases in which locomotive engineers have been unable 
to explain why they ignored perfectly patent precautions 


aware. 


and matters plainly observed thus causing  disas- 


trous wrecks. They admit seeing signals and ignoring 
They admit having perfect knowledge of instruc- 
notwithstanding the fact of the instructions 


them. 
tions and, 
being in their minds, doing the exact opposite. Such men 
have been, time and again, held by coroner’s juries, on their 
own statements, that they absolutely forget the very thing 
that they had most on their minds. This peculiar 
condition of mind has been called aberration, but it has 
never been explained in any intelligent manner, other than 
by a suggestion that the very strain of intently remem- 
bering such things as must be remembered in such positions 
operates to produce, at times, sudden paralysis of volition, 
when volition should be impelled from the memory and 
observation. They don’t pull the lever or reverse brakes 
or stop at a station when they know they should. They 
fail to act until it is too late, when they come out of a 
momentary trance in the shock of the disaster their lapse 
has caused. The Isle of Wight physician has written a 
letter toa London paper in which he asserts that one reason 
for these, otherwise imperfectly accounted for, aberrations 
is, that men, like women, pass through a period of climac- 
teric—men later than women by about ten years—at and 
during which time the equal exercise of full and complete 
powers of observation is often in temporary abeyance. A 
great London physician, during the interval of age between 
fifty-five and sixty-two years, found himself completely 
unable to depend ‘‘not on his observation, but on his appli- 
cation of it.” He remembers he had noted a particular 
physical sign, for instance, in a chest he was examining, 
but he failed to remember its due weight when he came to 
give his opinion on the case, and when reminded of it said, 
*‘Q yes, of course,’’ and then amended his judgment by its 
light. Contractors have been known to lose thousands of 
dollars through neglect to figure upon some part of work 
absolutely necessary. Such aberrations may be harmless 
when there are those near the aberrant to correct the applica- 
tion of his observation, but to an engineer that second of 
clouded intelligence may be supreme and _irrecover- 
that “‘blank’’ can never — possibly 
be atoned for. The physician who writes the 
letter prompting this article does not think 
that the influence of the male climacteric is quite sufficiently 
realized in the production of what we call aberration. 
The condition is not so much ‘‘deviation from the right 
way’’ as a sort of blank, not as to recording an impression, 
but as to applying it. In middle life, surely, he suggests it 
is no uncommon occurrence for men to know things well 
and yet not realize them. The theory of this doctor is 
one which would result, if practically applied, a greater 
shouldering out of old men from important positions than 
the world has ever known. It would play havoc with 
veterans in the transportation department of railways and in 
the command and navigation of ships. Some such aberra- 
tion, it will be remembered, was urged to excuse the 
commander of H. M. S. Victoria sunk in an absolutely 
insane manceuvre off the Coast of Algiers some years ago. 
But the present writer believes that such aberration is not 
confined to men of years so advanced as 55. Young men 
in the telegraph departments of roads have sent trains 
crashing into each other when they had, but a few minutes 
before, been told, over the wire,to hold one train or another 
at their station. The sudden forgetting of the thing that is 
most important in the world for the very moment of it 
forgetting is not confined to men in the years of climacteric. 
That there isa male climacteric the medical profession 
admits, but it is doubtful if the higher authorities in medi- 
cine admit that the climacteric period in men results in any 
such temporary abeyance of power of the faculties of judg- 
ment and action as is manifest in the case of women in the 
climacteric. If the Isle of Wight physician be right, the 
‘‘shelving’’ of middle-aged men will doubtless proceed 
apace, and there will be less complaint of the lack of 
opportunity for young men, fur if the condition is danger- 
ous in men at the throttle of locomotives or at the telegraph 
key or the switch, it must be equally dangerous in the men 
in administrative or executive positions. Off hand, one 
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would say that older men in positions do not seem to con- 
firm the climacteric theory herein advanced. Railroad 
accidents do not mostly happen under old engineers or as a 
result of aberration in telegraphers of long service. When 
one does happen to a train in charge of ‘‘one of the oldest 
and most reliable men on the road’’ much is made of the 
fact,because of it s inexplicability, juSt as great ado is made 
of the Sunday school teacher who ‘‘goes astray,’’ while 
there is little comment on the “‘stray sheep’’ who were not 
Sunday school teachers. This subject of the male climac- 
teric should be one to interest physicians and psychologists 
and the great corporations into whose care thousands daily 
entrust their lives. It has a sociological bearing, too, in its 
hint of the wisdom of an earlier retirement from service of 
men in positions that are responsible for life and limb. If 
a man at 55, in spite of all his experience of and habitua- 
tion to duties, is dangerous because of physical changes 
that may at any moment cloud his mind and precipitate 
disaster, the period of man’s usefulness is diminished and 
the beginning of old age is fixed at atime which we have 
been used to regard as that of middle life and fullest power. 
The subject of sudden aberration of the sort here dealt with 
should receive earnest attention from all who are inter- 
ested in the safety of travel and in the economic feature of 
competition between young and old in “the struggle for 


existence.’’ 


et 

Mr. McCann’s Mistaken Martyrdom 
MR. JOHN J. McCANN, a St. Louis lawyer and real 
estate agent, is in the city workhouse because he refuses to 
pay a license for conducting a real estate business. He 
claims the license is a tax on his ability and, as such, illegal, 
but the burden of his complaint is that he should be com- 
pelled to pay the tax, or work it out, under duress, while 
the great franchise-owners and corporations generally pay 
no taxes, comparatively speaking, for their use of public 
property. Mr. McCann isa good man. He has been 
instrumental in increasing the city’s revenue by a crusade 
against tax-dodgers. He is, ina way, a ‘‘martyr.’’ Butin 
another way Mr. McCann is all wrong, and if he be a martyr, 
he is one to a false idea. The law is the law. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the licensing of certain 
businesses is legal, and the first duty of every citizen is to 
obey the law. The proposition that the individual may set 
his personal opinion above the decisions of the duly consti- 
tuted courts of his city and State is one that will not bear 
analysis. Mr. McCann should pay his license. By accepting 
incarceration in the Workhouse in preference to paying 
his fine, he may demonstrate the force of his convictions, 
but he does not accomplish much else. By refusing to pay 
what the Courts have decided to be a legal imposition by 
the city, Mr. McCann does not contribute in the least to 
the end of making the franchise-owning corporations pay 
their taxes. By making himself an object-lesson on the subject 
of the greater burden of taxation being laid upon the poor, 
he does not suggest any way to make the corporations pay. 
If taxes should be paid by corporations, they should be 
paid by Mr. McCann, also, when the law decides them to 
be just. Mr. McCann dodges into the workhouse to evade 
payment of a license which he calls atax. He is a tax- 
dodger, just as, he alleges, the corporations are. The ques- 
tion of the city’s right to levy a license upon certain busi- 
nesses has been decided affirmatively so often that it is too 
late now to reopen the discussion. Any tax is, in the long 
run, a tax upon ability. Any license is a license upon 
ability. A tax upon franchises is a tax upon the ability to 
make the franchises valuable. Mr. McCann's real estate 
license is as legal as a butcher-shop license. It is as justi- 
fiable as a vehicle license or a dog license or any such tax. 
The courts have decided that the levying of such licenses 
comes within the general scope of the police powers of the 
community. Mr. McCann’s endeavor to bring the law in- 
to disrepute is only slightly less reprehensible than would 
be the endeavors of corporation lawyers to evade payment 
of taxes by resort to legal technicalities of various sorts. 
Mr. McCann’s idea apparently is that his abilities should 
not be taxed, that he should not be compelled to pay a 
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price for the privilege or using the powers with which he 
hes been endowed by the Creator, but that other people with 
more money should be so taxed and compelled to pay. In 
this, manifestly, he is wrong. If the men with more money do 
not pay, the fault is with the administration of the law, rather 
than with the law itself. The burden of taxation should 
rest on all the people. Mr. McCann, apparently, would put 
all the burden upon the people of the greatest ability by 
taxing the successful almost exclusively. If every tax be a 
tax on ability, as it must be, in one way or another, Mr. 
McCann is not a ‘‘martyr.’’ If the corporations do not 
pay their taxes, that is no reason why Mr. McCann should 
not. The courts have said the tax upon him was justly 
levied, and as a law-abiding citizen he should pay it. 
Under such circumstances corporations pay. Mr. McCann’s 
case may call attention to the inequalities of administration 
of the law, but it does not show the law itself is wrong. If 
his martyrdom have any merit at all, it is that it shows that 
proceedings may be brought against, and punishment in- 
flicted on wealthy tax-dodgers as on poor ones. This may 
not be exactly what Mr. McCann wanted, for his idea 
seems to be that the tax to which he objects was fastened 
upon him by privilege holders, and therefore he ought not 
to pay at all. The tex is not fastened upon him by privi- 
lege holders. The courts say that the tax is for the benefit 
of the public, of which heis a part. Mr. McCann says he 
is greater and wiser than the courts. That is just what he 
complains of concerning'the corporations. Refusal to obey 
the law of the land is no more commendable in an indi- 
vidual than in a corporation. Mr. McCann’s heroics may 
be honest, but they are mistaken. If every one were to set 
himself up as entitled to override the authority of the 
courts, as Mr. McCann does, in effect, the result would be 


anarchy. 
Fe 


The Belgian Hare 


MISSOURI farmers will be wise to pay no attention 
to the Belgian hare ‘‘boom’’ being worked up in certain of 
the big dailies of St. Louis and Kansas City, The hares 
may be nice pets and choice food, but they are certain to 
develop into a plague, owing to the almost inconceivable 
rapidity of their multiplication. They have become almost 
as great a pest in certain far Western States as are the rab- 
bits in Australia, and the cost of exterminating them has 
already proved a greater burden upon the farmer than can 
ever be balanced by returns from the sale of their carcasses 
as food-meat or of their hides for fine leather. Wherever 
the hares have been taken up for profit they have proved a 
losing fad. The new enterprise of which we hear so much 
should be discouraged by all true friends of the farmer. 

Fe 
Settle the Strike 

SETTLE the street car strike! It has already done St. 
Louis enough harm to satisfy both sides of the controversy. 
In at least two cases,with which the editor of the MIRROR 
is familiar, the local labor disturbances have stood in the 
way of large investments in this city. In New York and 
Boston certain financiers, a short time ago, were prepared 
to put millions into St. Louis enterprises, but they ‘‘backed 
out’’ on the claim that the strike incidents in St. Louis 
showed that there was no security here for vested interests. 
Of course the statement that there is no security here for 
vested interests is false, but the impression has gone 
abroad, and as the strike continues, with sporadic cases of 
dynamiting whenever the public shows a tendency to patron- 
ize the cars, and as these dynamite incidents are reported 
in the papers in other cities, the conviction that lawlessness 
is still rampant here persists. There will be no chance to 
get outside capital into this city, until the announcement 
is made that the strike is over. Furthermore, there are 
thousands of people who will not visit St. Louis for pleasure 
or business until the strike is ended. Men will not allow 
their wives and children to come here, as long as the strike 
is ‘‘on’’ and dynamiting proceeds. The Transit Company 
should find some way to reach an understanding with the 
strikers. Its holding out is costing the concern money and 
costing the entire city a great deal more money. The 
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street-car men’s Union is ready to arbitrate. It will do no 
harm for the Transit Company to arbitrate, and if the 
Union should refuse to abide by the arbitration, even 
though there be no way to compel it to do so, the influence 
of public opinion would be unanimously against the pro- 
longation of the strike. Arbitration would be a good thing 
if for no other reason than that it would result in some- 
thing like a judicial verdict upon the strike. Everybody 
knows the strike is injuring the city in every conceivable 
way and everybody is beginning to feel that the Transit 
Company is wrong in refusing to co-operate in every move- 
ment looking to the ending of the unpleasant conditions 
here. The Company may or may not have won. The 
point is, that until the strike is officially declared ‘‘off,’’ 
to stay ‘‘off,’’? St. Louis will be under a cloud. The 
Union may be able to ‘‘hold out,’’ but the longer it 
holds out the more certain it is that the loss entailed 
upon other people will come back upon the working peo- 
ple whose contributions support the Union during the 
strike, and all labor must suffer. The Transit Company 
cannot smash the Union, for unionism has come to stay. 
The Union cannot break the Transit Company, for the peo- 
ple generally will not tolerate inconvenience much longer. 
The money lost by Labor and by the Transit Company is 
irretrievably lost. It never can be made up. Thecity 
and every citizen is poorer as a result of the strike. 
Therefore, the interests of all should be considered as 
greater than those of the parties to the controvers.. Peace 
is more desirable than a victory for either side. Industrial 
warfare is simply destructive. The principle in the matter 
at issue is the same on both sides. If capital may combine, 
labor may combine. Both may be tyrannical in some 
things, right and just in others. The Company may have 
broken faith with its employes. The Union may have 
erred in refusing to listen to the Company’s last proposition 
to leave the question of broken faith tothe decision of the 
Union’s attorney. Surely, inacity of 700,000 people,there 
must be one man of sufficiently recognized probity of 
character to meet an arbitrator from each side of the con- 
troversy and decide between the contending claims in such 
away as to satisfy the majority of the strikers, and the 
managers of the Company. Or if that be impossible, he 
could present the matter to the public in such form as to 
enable it to determine which party has the larger measure 
of right on its side. Arbitration would give the public the 
facts. Once in possession of the facts, the public would 
decide the matter in short order. As long as the issue re- 
mains open, the city must suffer in reputation and in busi- 
ness. And the party to the controversy that fails to accept 
every opportunity to close the incident for good and all is 
the enemy of every interest in the community. The Tran- 
sit Company is now protected by the community in its 
rights. It should manifest some regard for the community’s 
rights. If the community is prejudiced by the knowledge 
of the methods whereby the Company used legislation to 
intrench itself in privileges, that is the Company’s fault. 
If the Union has made mistakes it must be prepared to 
suffer for them. The community has suffered for its mis- 
takes in the matter of selecting representatives who sold out 
to the Company at Jefferson City and connived at lawless- 
ness here. If the Company can convince the people the 
Union is wrong, the people will refuse tosupport the Union 
as they are now supporting itin North and South St. Louis. 
If the Union can convince the people that the Company is 
wrong, the Company’s monopoly will not be worth thirty 
cents in thirty days. Arbitrate, submit the decision to the 
people, and let the power of American fair-minded public 
opinion pass upon the decision. 
se 
A Business Indication 

ST. LOUIS drygoodsmen are preparing for the great- 
est fall trade ever known. Nearly every great house on 
Washington Avenue has not only its own floors and its out- 
side warehouses packed with goods, but the managers 
have had to rent new warehouse room. The St. Louis 
Transfer Company, in order to meet the demands of the 
drygoodsmen for still more storage room, has acquired four 
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vast warehouses which are now almost completely filled 
with goods of all sorts. And the goods continue to come in 
and the work of finding new storage room continues. That 
the great establishments should be purchasing so extensively 
and stocking up so regardless of the expense of carrying 
stock in a Presidential year, is surely a phenomenon of 
business. The heads of the dry goods trade say confidently 
that the fall business is going to be the greatest ever known. 
They have no fear of aslump. Their confidence, the 
MIRROR believes, is a more trustworthy sign of the 
immediate business future than the lugubrious predictions 
of the ‘‘bears’’ now dominant in the stock markets, There 
may be hard times and rough sledding ahead for the 
gamblers, but the prospects for legitimate business in the 
St. Louis territory, and, inferentially, all over the country, 
are exceptionally bright. 
se wt 
Wealth-Worship in Newspapers 

MR. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR has apologized 
to Captain Sir Berkeley Milne for saying the latter was an 
intruder at Mr. Astor’s concert; but the Prince of Wales 
is done with Mr. Astor forever. ‘‘Tessie’’ Oelrichs and 
‘‘Mamie”’ Fish, of the Gotham 400, do not speak as they 
pass by. Mr. Perry Belmont is a devoted husband to his 
wife, the former Mrs. Sloan, but Mr. O. H. P. Belmont 
and his wife, the former Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, accord- 
ing to the gossips, do not get along sowell. The Elbridge 
T. Gerrys have been doing astonishing social stunts at 
Newport in the way of entertaining. An unpleasant fami- 
ly skeleton insists on breaking into the newspapers con- 
cerning the Havemeyer family of sugaristocrats. The 
vanious Gould families are supposed to be preparing each 
to outshine the others. John W. Gates, the Steeland Wire 
magnate, is bucking baccarat for $80,000 a crack at Paris 
and his advent has been marked by unexampled prosperity 
among the cocottes. Ferdinand W. Peck’s dudes, male 
and female, connected with the American end of the 
Paris World’s Fair, are in hard luck because their salaries 
have been cut and their perquisites stopped. Henry 
Clews’ son is going to be married and his daughter exhibits 
symptoms of a like intention. A Wallstreet broker named 
Tewksbury, who dealt only with the 400, has ‘‘tHown the 
coop,’’ leaving creditors to mourn. An ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ter and Standard Oil magnate, is believed to be seriously 
smitten with a fat prima donna who has, matrimonially, 
been a case of 1 to 16, during the past twenty years. 
J. J. Van Alen, the Providence precious, whom Cleveland 
wanted to make an ambassador, has distiuguished himself 
by quarrelling with the customs officers on his return to Eu- 
rope. One of the Vanderbilts has been arrested for speeding 
his automobile. Mrs. Potter Palmer’s diamond necklace has 
been stolen. And these are the things that are of paramount 
interest to the up-to-date New Yorker. They are more im- 
portant than political platforms or foreign complications or 
all the social problems. They are the mental pabulum of 
the people at the top of American society. Such matters 
of importance are almost enough to make one turn grate- 
fully to the school of thought headquartered at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, as the salvation of the country. The Lincoln 
school of thought is, at least, concerned with ideas,not with 
the vapidities and rapidities of the’swell set. It is little won- 
der that the great city of New York should be the personal 
property of a ‘‘mug’’ like Dick Croker, when the matters 
most interesting to the greater number of people of the city, 
are such twaddle as has been mentioned concerning people 
who do nothing and, in the main, do it very badly. How- 
ever one may feel concerning the great political issues, no 
one can refuse to admit that there is graver danger to the 
country in the growth of the habit of taking seriously the 
wealthy idlers of the Gotham 400 than there is either in 
in Hannacracy or Bryanitis, in imperialism or inflationism. 
We must admit that the Eastern worship of wealth in the 
persons of its possessors, is worse for the vanity of the 
people than hatred of wealth, in the abstract, in the West. 
The exaltation of wealth in the East is the work, princi- 
pally, however, of two mobocratic newspapers, the World 


and the Journal. They make wealth the test of any per- 
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son’s worthiness as a subject for spreads. They have iden- 
tified mere money with all sorts of worth. They fulminate 
against wealth in the editorial columns, and fawn upon and 
beslaver the wealthy in their news columns, and the result 
is, that the so-called provincial papers take their cues from 
these great sheets and spread a gospel of snobbery all over 
the land. If the dollar is more than the man it is because 
the newspapers of the World and Journal type have taught 
the people to believe so. If Americans are growing as 
frothy, frivolous and flighty as the French, it is because the 
newspapers have debauched the public mind by insisting 
upon the importance of the silly people who have nothing 
to do but seek pleasure. If we have people in this coun- 
try who consider themselves an aristocracy, it is because 
the newspapers have deluded them into that belief by 
treating them as of importance above the common herd. 
The newspaper, of the sort that exploits the rich and idle, is 
the worst influence in American life to-day, for it destroys 
all sane estimate of character among men and all sense 
of the sacred reserve of women and it sets up false ideals 
of the end and aim of life, and it brings the whole 
philosophy of existence down to the base _ proposition 
‘‘put money in thy purse.” 
se St 
Catholic Clerics Who Talk Too Much 
THE stories that Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, 
opposed the Papal nomination of Archbishop Keane to the 
diocese of Dubuque and that Archbishop Katzer is the 
victim of persecution from Rome, are interesting mainly 
because of their effect. The Catholic Church must suffer 
estimation of the intelligent faithful as 
of such stories. The Church is_ sup- 
posed to be divinely inspired. The theory of 
this divine inspiration is shattered when church- 
men deliberately tell the newspapers that appointment of 
eminent ecclesiastics by Rome is the result of much the 
same sort of scheming and counter-scheming,innuendo and 
open slander, that is resorted to by practical politicians of 
the lowest sort in this country, to attain their own purposes 
or circumvent the ambitions of their rivals. If the enemies 
of one man can influence the Pope or the friends of another 
can influence him against the first man by falsehoods, in 
the matter of an important appointment, it is hard to see 
how the divine guidance enters into the church’s scheme of 
government. Politics in the church, especially politics of 
the sort that resorts to lies, is not consistent with divine 
authority. Lies can have no part in any divinely guided 
scheme. Yet the friends of Archbishop Katzer say that the 
friends of Archbishops Keane and Ireland lie about him,and 
the friends of Archbishops Keane and Ireland say that the 
opposition lies about them. With lies upon both sides entering 
somewhat into the final determination of the Pupe’s mind, 
it cannot be said for certain that the result is inevitably in 
accordance with divine truth and right. When church 
policies are explained by the basest sort of human motives 
and dictated by the triumph of the baser means of political 
intrigue, as the Cahensleyites say, on the one hand, and 
the Americanists say on the other, concerning some recent 
ecclesiastical elevations, the church becomes, to the mind 
of the ordinary man, a merely human machine and the 
vesture of divine authority falls from the acts so accounted 
for by men of prominence in the church. The church’s 
power has been, for manycenturies, unquestioned, because 
it was believed that the decisions of the head of the church 
upon all points were not reached wholly by human pro- 
cesses and through the compromise of merely human in- 
terests, but were, in some manner not definitely under- 
stood, the result of a particular and peculiar dispensation of 
wisdom upon the head of the Church from the Godhead it- 
self. When priests and bishops and archbishops and car- 
dinals burst into print in these days and explain official 
acts of the Pope as the result of the same kind of ‘‘fine 
work’’ that is necessary, sometimes, to get a ward-worker 
into a soft political berth, the effect upon the reverential 
attitude of the faithful cannot but be bad. The church, of 
course, does not claim that the Pope is impeccable, or that 
he is infallible in matters not of faith, but none the less the 
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assertion that the Pope is ‘he representative of God upon 
earth is not made more credible by the utterances of clergy- 
men who insinuate that it is possible for the Pope to be 
controlled by the wrong, side in a contest for appointment 
to an archiepiscopal see. The Catholic clergy have been 
talking too much for the good of their church. Their 
stories of intrigue im the Vatican are more harmful to 
their church’s influence than all the bigoted attacks of 
theirenemies. When the explanation of this archiepiscopal 
appointment to the see of Dubuque reveals the same sort 
of practical politics as are illuminated when bosses intrigue 
against each other at the White House, the masses of 
Catholics cannot long be expected to regard the Papal 
choice as worthy of the respect due to an appointment dic- 
tated by special wisdom bestowed upon the Supreme Pon- 
tiff by the Most High. Catholic churchmen should be 
muzzled, if the sanctity of the church’s decrees is to be 
maintained before the world. They have been disclosing 
too much of the church machinery, for the past ten years, 
in America. If they will not stop their ‘‘practical politics’’ 
explanations of Papal action they may as well abandon 
their claim that the church is divinely guided in all things. 
Telling reporters ‘‘what wires were worked’’ to make this 
man a bishop or to prevent the making of another man is 
calculated to destroy the belief of hundreds of thousands 
of Catholics that no such foul things as greed and hate 
and envy can be factors in influencing the decision of 
Christ’s vicar on earth. 
Fe 
The Goebel Murder Case 

MUCH of the evidence in the trial of those accused of 
the murder of the Kentucky gubernatorial usurper, William 
Goebel, is startling. It shows how determined were the 
elected Republican officials to hold their places, if neces- 
sary, by intimidation of the Legislature. It shows that men 
like Powers, Youtsey and others talked big bow-wow talk 
about killing Goebel, but it has not yet been shown that any 
of the men who have been indicted for the murder killed 
the Kentucky Machiavel. There is nothing in the testi- 


mony, thus far, strong enough to convict anyone of any- 
thing more than angry words in the heat of a great political 


fight. It seems probable enough that Goebel was killed by 
a shot fired from the office of the Secretary of State, but 
there is nothing that points to the identity of the man who 
fired it. Until that man is produced the country must de- 
cline to give much weight to evidence that is devoted to the 
strange task of convicting accessories without disclosing the 
principal in the deed. The evidence is all under suspicion 
by reason of the $100,000 reward offered for the conviction 
of Goebel’s slayers, and because the witnesses so unani- 
mously know only enough to show that Republican officials 
talked of murder, but not a single thing about the actual 
murderer. So far, nothing has been adduced to connect 
the Republican ex-Secretary of State in any way with the 
deed on the day it was done. If Powers, Youtsey and 
others talked so freely about assassination in all parts of the 
State, it is strange that there is no testimony from those in 
the plot to the finish. Everybody who has furnished proof 
against the accused dropped out of the scheme of assassin- 
ation long before it was put into effect. The proof of de- 
termination upon the part of Powers to kill Goebel does 
not come anywhere near the day on which Goebel was 
slain, or anywhere near the _ office the 
window of which the shot was fired on that day. The 
stories of witnesses seem better framed to convict the Re- 
publican party, sufficiently to cost it the coming State elec- 
tion, than to reveal the man who planted the steel bullet so 
scientifically in Mr. Goebel’s back. No doubt Goebel was 
‘‘picked off’’ by a dead-shot mountaineer, but the indicted 
Republican officials have not yet been brought into connec- 
tion with the marksman. However, while the testimony 
against the defendants in the case has not been of the 
most convincing sort, the man who has done most to en- 
courage belief that the Republican officials knew all about 
the assassination is the Republican former Governor Taylor, 
who is afraid to return to Kentucky and stand trial. 
Taylor thereby shows himself just about enough of a coward 
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to make it seem plausible that he should have been identi- 
fied with the assassination. Taylor’s flight is the strongest 
evidence against the indicted, even though its introduction 
be not permissible. For the rest, it seems that $100,000 
reward should have produced a better line of proof than has 
been yet presented, if the end be to convict any person or 
persons, and not to carry an election for the party to which 
the murdered man belonged. 


se st 
Robert Browning 


PEOPLE literarily inclined will find, in the first of the 
the ‘‘Westminster Biographies,’’ the ‘‘Life of Robert 
Browning,’’ by Arthur Waugh, (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston,) a charmingly perspicuous bit of writing. The 
book is aclear exposition of the poet’s exceptionally sincere, 
strenuous, purposeful career. It shows Browning as a man 
who found poetry not inconsistent with the interests of a 
man of the world. He was a poet in whom there was none 
of the traditional madness. Even the ideal and idyllic love 
the poet bore his wife, in their perfect marriage, was 
eminently sane. Mr. Waugh shows the steadiness of 
Browning’s growth in art. He explains, too, the Browning 
method of interpreting life by analysis of emotions, in 
which field Browning is second only to Shakespeare. The 
poet’s message is likewise clearly explained as one urging 
the salvatory influence of simply doing one’s best by the 
best light attainable. Browning believed essentially that 
the duty of man was to perfect himself as far as possible 
here, and that the effort would be rewarded somewhere, 
somehow, in the hereafter. Browning is shown as being, 
in the highest sense, modern, and withal a man deeply and 
widely learned and sympathetic, though revealing his sym- 
pathy in a detachment of himself from the characters he 
interpreted. Browning took himself seriously enough, but 
never too seriously. He worked, but he always enjoyed 
himself. He was strong in his opinions, but he allowed his 
wife often to influence him. The world’s slowness in 
recognizing him never caused him to complain, and when 
fame came the Browning Club fad simply filled him with a 
humorous dread. Mr. Waugh’s little biography is marked 
by an enthusiasm well restrained, and by a quality of criti- 
cism which is sound, because it sets up no foolish, arbitrary 
standard, but accepts the man and his work as they were 
and are. It cando no one aught but good to read Mr. 
Waugh upon Browning, and especially his defense to the 
charge that Browning did not reflect the passing interests of 
his day, did not sing, as does Mr. Kipling, the topical 
things about him. Browning, says Mr. Waugh, was con- 
cerned not with the petty ephemeral interests of blood or 
party, but with the broad interests of humanity, with the 
problems which, in one form or another, confront every 
man of every civilized race. He did not believe in failure. 
Failure counted, in his opinion, towards success in the end, 
to ‘‘other heights in other lives, God willing.’’ Persons 
who have been confused by interpretations of Browning, 
and few of us have not, will find Mr. Waugh’s little work 
a commen-sense corrective of much of the cryptic criticism 
which has gathered about the poet’s work as a reflection of 


his life. 
Fe SF 


The Irish-American Vote 

AND now it is Mr. Patrick Egan who is leading the 
Irish-American voters ‘‘as one man’’ to the support of 
Mr. Bryan, just as Mr. Carl Schurz is leading the German- 
Americans. Wasn’t it Mr. Egan who was going to deliver 
the Irish-American vote to Blaine and elect him in 1884, and 
didn’t he lead them right up against ‘‘Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion?’’?’ Wasn’t it Mr. Egan who, as jingoistic 
Minister to Chile, was supposed to be leading the Irish- 
Americans to re-elect Harrison in 1892? Was not Mr. 
Egan one of those who, in 1896, were in secret sympathy 
with Mr. Bryan against English control of our finances? 
In none of these cases does it appear that Mr. Egan de- 
livered enough of the Irish-American vote to elect the 
candidate whose cause he espoused. As a leader, Mr. 
Egan doesn’t seem to lead. Mr. Egan is a clever gentle- 
man, personally, but he does not do the thinking for Irish- 
Americans, The Irish-American voter is mainly a Demo- 
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crat, but it is doubtful that he isa Bryan Democrat. If he way to make ready for events in China. Lord Roberts’ 
knows anything about Irish history, he knows Ireland had slowness is exasperating. Should the slowness continue 
bitter experience with ‘‘clipped coinage.’’ for any length of time it may be that Lord Roberts will, to 
anti-imperialist and he is an English-hater, butit is con- anextent, confirm the adage that ‘‘South Africa is the 
ceivable that he may have the gumption to preceivethat grave of military reputations.’’ The Boeris far from sub- 
the greatest possible check upon England as a world-power dued, and England appears to have rejoiced too soon over 
is the expansion and increased power of the United States. the extinction of the embattled Dutch farmers’ republics. 
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Some Insurance Dangers 


He may be an 


Dewey’s Opinion 
ADMIRAL DEWEY, again denying that he promised 
the Filipinos independence, declares that it is the country’s 
duty to hold the Philippines and establish stable govern- 
ment there. The Admiral is not much of a consolation to 
the Democracy these days. He does not favor even an 
It will also profit some of the vast army of agents to read immediate abandonment of the Cubans to their own re- 

it. Mr. Alexander’s article is commendable first for Uncle Fuller. 
warning against the tendency 
the direction of offer- 


THE July issue of the Atlantic Monthly contains an arti- 
cle upon ‘‘Some Prejudices about Life Assurance,’’ by 
James W. Alexander, and a careful reading of it will well 
repay those who carry, or contemplate carrying, insurance. 


sources, 
et 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


its argument and 
of insurance companies in 
ing ‘‘privileges’’ for new business. 
‘‘inducements”’ is declared to be dangerous. 


The rage for giving 
It is founded 
upon an unwise optimism, generally speaking. It looks to 
lower premiums to increase business while maintaining 
higher interest rates. A smaller business at good premi- 
ums and at 3 per cent interest rate is better than a greater turn. It seems evident that anarchy exists in the 
business at lower premiums and on a high interest rate that Celestial Kingdom and that a world-crisis has developed 
cannot be earned. Again, Mr. Alexander warns against there. 

the tendency to increase the amount acompany pays back From what can be gathered from the most authoritative 
on the policy prematurely surrendered. This encourages sources, it seemed likely afew days ago that the uprising of 
withdrawals and every policy-holder retiring undermines the Boxers, starting in the northern province of Manchuria, 
business. It is foolish to spend money getting policy-hold- spread to all the other provinces, that the central authority of 
ers in and then to encourage them, by ‘‘inducements,’’ to the empire had been somehow seized by Prince Tuan, that 
get out. The chief object of life insurance is n2/to take the imbecilic Emperor was either dead or dethroned and 
care of those who abandon their policies at the expense of the Empress, once all powerful, was eclipsed and 
those who keep them. Evidently, there is much in the suppressed by the leaders of the anti-foreign, anti-Christian 
contention that companies should not cater, so assiduously uprising. In each province the Viceroy thereof seems to 
as‘they do, to those who yield to slight money pressure orto be, as we say, acting on his own hook. Just what attitude 
selfish desire to use the money for this or that gratification these Viceroys assume toward the Boxers is not clear, but 
and then abandon their insurance.Such persons prefertheir it is strongly suspected that they incline to join their for- 
own comfort and ease to that of their wives and children. tunes with those of Tuan. In Eurove there is grave sus- 
Mr. Alexander would absolutely prohibit surrender values picion of Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Bismarck, in spite 
in cash or limit them to fully paid assurance in proportion of his professed friendship for foreigners. The diplomats 
to the reserves held against each policy. He suggests that are astonished at the evidences of preparedness among the 
the custom of companies making loans on policies they They have Mausers and Krupp cannon. They 
issue is unwise, in that it tempts men,after inviting them to are fairly well drilled and they fought like fiends at Tien 
provide for their families,to mortgage the assurance and so Tsin. This is astonishing, in view of the poor showing 
impair the indemnity. All those ‘‘popular’’ things that made by the Chinese in the war with Japan a few years 
the companies are doing to get menin and then getthem ago. It is hardly to be believed that the fall of Tien Tsin 
out are, in Mr. Alexander’s opinion, unsafe. It is clear will stop the insurrection. 

that there is great need of some check upon the tendencies The Powers are in a quandary. 
to ‘‘splurge’’ at the sacrifice of caution in so many insur- whether the Boxers represent the Imperial Government of 
ance companies at the present time, and there is merit in China, whether they are encouraged and supported by 
the suggestion that the National Government should estab- authority, or whether they have overturned all authority. 
lish an Insurance Department to supervise and controla The Chinese are such liars that there is no believing any 
Meanwhile, how- of them. Therefore, the allies have not declared war on 
China. Todo so would be to make certain the spread of 
the insurrection. It seems the better plan to make the ‘‘con- 





SUPPOSIT IONS CONCERNING THE WORLD CRISIS. 





O one can tell just what is the situation in China. 
The dispatches contradict one another at every 


Boxers. 


They do not know 


business in which so much is at stake. 
ever, the moral for the many is, that they had better be 
wary of the policy to which are attached the greater num- 
ber of privileges and inducements, or in which there is cert’? one for the suppression of anarchy in the Viceroy- 
looseness in the matter of precautions against extra hazard- alties where it is manifest and, if possible, keep the other 
ous risks of the kind constantly increasing in our complex provinces quiet. The Powers are not certain as to whom 
daily life. People who take out life insurance should do they shall hold responsible. When Li Hung Chang was 
more thinking and examining for themselves, and not allow summoned from Canton to Pekin the representatives of the 
themselves to be carried off their feet by the glib ‘‘spiels’’ Powers let him go, although they feared much that his 
departure, in spite of all his fair speech to foreigners, 
was for the purpose of allying himself with Prince 
It was not understood how Li could 


of agents. 
Fe Ss 


Great Guerrilla Warfare Tuan and the Boxers. 


THE Boers continue to cut Roberts’ lines of communi- have been called to Pekin at a time when so little news 
cation at will. They continue to make captures of goodly concerning the fate of the foreigners there had been al- 
numbers of prisoners and stores. They harrass the British lowed to leak out. But Li insisted that his summons 
most effectively in the rear and they evade himin front. meant that the central authority wanted him for his pro- 
They move mighty guns among the hills with ease and foreign sympathies and that it indicated that the Imperial 
their stores do not impede them. No better warfare of it Government was not in sympathy with the uprising. 
sort was ever seen. Its effectiveness is in its wearing Germany insists it has evidence that Li Hung Chang is 
Even now the Boer raids are serving to render in league with the anti-foreign movement. Mr. Wu Ting 
The long chase Fang, the Chinese Minister at Washington, claims that the 


power. 
England harshly critical of ‘‘Bobs.’’ 
ministers in Pekin are safe, with the exception of Ger- 
Mr. Wu says 
Besides, England is that the legitimate government of China is in control. 

In spite of Mr. Wu’s assurances and although there is, 


exhausts the nerve and patience of the British army, and 
the absence of ‘‘glory’’ in the campaign is beginning to many’s representative, Baron Von Ketteler. 
make the British count the cost. 
worried that the Boer can’t be finished off and put out of the 
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at this writing, a general inclination to believe that tke 
foreigners in Pekin were not all massacred, the situation is 
It seems clear that the various Viceroys are 
They want to know the situation 


they are getting 


still chaotic. 
playing a waiting game. 
in the palace at Pekin, and meanwhile 
Their troops are all anti-foreign, and if 
the Boxers seem likely to dominate the situation the 
Viceroys will side with the anti-foreign movement. 
Meanwhile, they protest friendship for the foreigners, 
though they do nothing to suppress Boxer uprisings. 

the stories of distrust 


ready—for what? 


easily believe 
Powers and yet 


One cannot 
and suspicion between the 
Russia’s manceuvers are mysterious. 


there is 
something wrong. 
She is said to have an understanding with Prince Tuvan and 
to be behind him in stirring up attacks upon the conces- 
sions of other nations in China, but the Russians have been 
attacked by Manchurians, who invaded their territory in the 
north, at various places, the reports of siege 
and slaughter are not indicative of a bogus war. Japan, 
too, is said not to be acting ‘‘on the square’’ in the concert 
of the Powers, although the yellow journals do not make it 
Rumors 


and 


clear why Japan should play false to civilization. 
of a Russo-German-French alliance are not authenticated in 
any manner. It is not unlikely,that,to a great extent, each 
nation is ‘‘playing for its own hand,’’ but it is plain to the 
most inexperienced observer that the nations cannot afford 
to continue such a course, if all the Viceroys rally to the 
Boxer standard. It will take all Christendom to cope 
with the army that may be raised from among 400,000,000 
people, which, at the proportion of one to five, would mean 
80,000,000 men. The German idea that each nation shall at- 
tend to the affairs in its own ‘‘sphere of influence’”’ in China 
It would divide the opposition to the Boxers 
The nations must work together or Cau- 


is absurd. 
most hopelessly. 
casian civilization will be stamped out in China. 

Tué United States is keeping well out of the muddle of 
international jealousies, though fully determined, to 
participate in rigorous methods of pacification if those 
should be rendered necessary by reason of harm to United 
States citizens in China. However the European Powers 
may align themselves the United States cannot take sides 
with either faction. This country wants peace and stable 
government, and liberty of trade for all nations in China. 
If any of its citizens have been injured, this country will 
exact reparation, when a responsible government shall have 
been established. If the United States minister is safe this 
country will co-operate with the Chinese government and 
block any game for dismemberment of the Empire. 


This attitude of ours is such as to give effect in 
the future to our protest against partition of the 
Empire. Great Britain, too, is believed to oppose 


dismemberment, and the other Powers wuuld think very 
seriously before attempting anything that would jeopardize 
American and British interests or anger the two countries 
named. 

From the confused mass of information and misinforma- 
tion emanating from China, it is impossible to deduce clear 
and satisfactory conclusions about anything except that the 
situation is the beginning of a fight between the East and 
West. The expansion of Occidental nations has finally 
awakened an active spirit of nationality in the Chinese. 
They perceive England, Russia, France, Germany, even 
little Italy trying to grab slices of their country. They per- 
ceive the railroad builder violating the tombs of their 
worshiped ancestors, and thus insuring to the dead a fate 
equivalent to the Christian’s idea of eternal damnation. 
They perceive that their rulers have been selling them out 
to the foreign devils. Their patriotism and their religious 
emotions are aroused, and they have a recurrence of that 
courage and savagery which made the ancients fear the 
Scythians, and the later world shudder at the names of 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan. They may be backward, 
stagnated, fossilized in custom, but their national instinct is 
brought to life in a great upheaval, and the consequences 
may be of the utmost import to the future of the world. 
The provinces may be forced into a united Empire. The 
people, highly imitative as they are, may take up the inven- 


@he Mirror, 


tions and methods of the Westerners to fight the Western- 
The great conflict may result in making out of China 
Once the age-long lethargy of 


ers. 
another progressive Japan. 
the Chinese has been dissipated there is no telling how far 
their acknowledged subtle intelligence may carry them in 
advancement inthe utilization of the modern forces of 
national development. This phase of the situation is 
enough to suggest the thought that the conflict with the 
Powers of Europe, however it may come, may be the birth 
of a new China, and that, probably, in some way, China 
may have something to contribute to the West in the matter 
of philosophy that may, in time, take captive her conquer- 
ors as the genius of Greece took captive Rome. 

In the end, Caucasian civilization must prevail, but the 
problem now is, to bring about a state of order in China. 
However the European Powers may bicker and dicker they 
must, eventually, reach an understanding as to the details 
of the work of reorganizing China. Delay is dangerous, 
because it is strongly suspected that delay will result in a 
the Those ot the sea-coast 
provinces are supposed to be friendly to foreigners only 
because their territories are liable to attack from the navies 
So long as the Powers are confused by a 


combination of Viceroys. 


of the Powers. 
lack of knowledge as to actual conditions in China, and 
allow this confusion to prevent their action, the consolida- 
tion of the anti-foreign forces will go on, and the longer 
that consolidation goes on the more difficult will be the task 
of suppressing the revolutionists. 

The United States has been asked to mediate for China 
with the Powers. This looks as if bad news may be ex- 
pected from Pekin, and, if so, mediation will fail,5’for 
Europe believes the Chinese government encouraged the 
Boxers. Russia has been attacked, andthe German Minis- 
ter was slain. Mediation may fail under those circum- 
stances, 

We must await the truth from Pekin, in the hope that 
it will be of such a character as to prevent a world war, 
for it is not likely that Russia and Germany, once in the 
field, will heed protest from this country or England against 
their taking territory as compensation. The United States 
has declared its opposition to dismemberment. Would that 
attitude compel us to fight those purposing dismemberment? 

W. M. R. 
eet et 


THE JOURNEYMAN TINKER. 


[For the MIRROR. |] 
EARTS fo mend!”’ he comes a crying. 


‘*Broken hearts made whole again!" 
Lovelorn lads leave off with sighing, 
Maids with hearts near rent in twain 
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Dry their tears and come a-flying, 
Helter- skelter down the lane; 

‘“Hearts to mend!"’ he comes a-crying, 
‘*Have your hearts made whole again!"’ 


‘“’Tis no salve of soft compassion— 
‘Mine is not a tender art; 

‘‘Nothing now’s so out of fashion 
‘fAs a foolish, broken heart. 


‘So if yours is cracked or blighted, 
‘‘Needs a solder or a patch— 

‘“My new method (copyrighted ) 
‘Works with neatness and despatch. 


‘‘Not with Cagliostro lotions, 
‘‘Charms or philtres—Heavens! no— 
‘*Such romantic, monstrous notions 
‘*Vanished very long ago. 


‘‘Listen now to my directions— 
‘‘Take a little golden glue, 

‘‘Brush away your old affections 
‘And your heart’s as good as new.”’ 


‘* Hearts to mend!’’ he comes a-crying— 
‘«Pining’s out of date and vain, 
‘*Z overs leave your empty sighing— 
‘Have your hearts made whole again!”’ 
Charles Edward Thomas. 









JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 


THE LAST OF THE IRISH BARDS. 





BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
HE love of poetry is given unto most of the children 
+ of men, but the literary concept of the thing is too 
often a pain and a weariness. The critics and the 
professors of poetry are evermore bandying their apple of 
discord. The great public—as the newspapers phrase it— 
the vulgar many, if you will, are not seldom a unit and 
cast a single suffrage. The many are in the wrong, of 
course, but I am not always sure of it. After much critical 
reading, one recurs with a refreshing sense to those sources 
of pleasure about which even the critics are agreed that it 
is not worth while to dispute. The mental ache is gone; 
the tension of thought which latter-day poetry induces is 
instantly relieved. There is hardly any artifice in these 
rhymes; an occasional false quantity does not displease 
us; the soul-probing casuistry and all the rest of it, are 
happily absent. Here is passion enough, but of a natural 
sort, without a damnable complexity of motive and refine- 
ments that are super-sexual. Here is patriotism that 
shames the diluted article of our day. Here is love that 
does not lack the essentials of human interest because it is 
pure and Innocence may hold the page, unharmed of any 
lurking satyr. 

It is told of Handel that he once said he would rather 
have composed the tender melody of ‘‘Eileen Aroon’’ than 
all the elaborate works of his genius. Simplicity, the first 
note in nature, is the last result in art. After a strong 
course of the reigning Muscovite or Slavic fiction, even 
after the more delicate and artistic pruriencies of the 
French realists, we think better of Doctor Primrose, take 
down the little volume reverently and follow with a chast- 
ened heart the simple fortunes of the good Vicar. And 
against the judgment of the critics who have in our day 
discounted Dickens, who have told us that one generation 
is enough to weep over Jiny Tim and Little Nell—egainst 
this chilling decree may be set the fact—reassuring to some 
of us who have felt the spell of the wizard—that ‘‘David 
Copperfield’ is still the high water.mark by which we meas- 
ure the popular sense of the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful in fiction. 

In a lately published volume of Irish songs, compiled 
by Mr. Charles MacCarthy Collins, M. R. I. A.—a gentle- 
man who is too anxious to appear English in his writing 
and thinking,—the editor makes it a subject of lament that 
Irish poetry offers ‘‘no epics with a trace of the fire of 
Homer, of the grandeur of Dante, of the majesty of Mil- 
ton; no descriptive poems like ‘Childe Harold,’ no satires 
like the ‘Dunciad.’’’ Truly, I do not think the Irish are 
greatly to be pitied for their lack of epics. Ancient Irish 
nomenclature raises such difficulties that the reading of 
them might be left to the antiquarians. Even the ex- 
quisite art of Tennyson does not save the Arthurian legends 
from palling. 

Merlin, Lancelot, Guinevere and the rest ‘‘come like 
shadows, so depart,’’ with no relation to the living world. 
If this be poetry—and it would be daring to doubt—we are 
perhaps unfit for the message. Our ears have not 
been touched that we may hear, our eyes that we may see. 
Too easily the fairy gift escapes our gross perception, nor 
may we follow it with the chastened vision of Sir Galahad, 
as he traces the mystic flight. Only we know, despairing 
of the beauty and the mystery, that it is lost to us— 


Adown dark tides of glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars! 


The world is, indeed, greatly blessed with epics which 
it seldom takes down from the upper shelf. But this is, in 
a sense, to apply the yard-measure to poetry. A single line 
becomes unforgetable. A book sinks into oblivion. We 
have broken with the old gods, who were, perhaps, no 
great gods after all. There shall be no moreepics. For 
it is now an article of perfect faith that a man shall fittingly 
waste his whole life, heart, passion, the very inmost flame 
of him, for some dozen lines of real poetry. 

wt 

It has been said that Carlyle’s ‘‘French Revolution’’ 
gives the effect of reading history by flashes of lightning. 
An obscure and genius-cursed Irishman, who walked the 
streets of Dublin some fifty years ago, does the like for us 
with his poetry. 






































Recently a reviewer in the London Spectator called 
James Clarence Mangan the greatest Irish poet of modern 
times. Comparing the adjective ‘‘great’’ is the idlest oc- 
cupation of literary criticism. But it is certain that Mangan 
has done some things which evince extraordinary power 
and a quality of imagination rare among Irish poets. His 
poems send you to Irish history, seeking the materials with 
which he wrought his strange alembic of passion and 
power. They are alive with the genuine spirit of Celtic 
patriotism and have that elemental quality which is sure of 
its effect so long as fire burns. With Mangan, indeed, 
patriotism is a passionate, present actuality; with Moore 
too often a graceful reminiscence. What the former lacks 
in music is more than made up in vigor and earnestness. 
He is the last of the Irish bards. Had he lived in the 
sweet time of the gentle Elizabeth, a price would have 
been set on his head. The Statute of Kilkenny was framed 
for such as he, and it was with his prototypes in mind that 
the humane author of ‘‘The Faery Queene’’ advocated the 
extermination of the whole race of Irish bards. 

One should take a course in Irish history—or English 
history as applied to Ireland—before reading the poems o 
Clarence Mangan. Itis, perhaps, a little troublesome, 
sympathy with the Irish patriotic idea having fallen 
off painfully during the past decade; but this 
poet is well worth your trying to realize his ‘‘atmos- 
phere.’’ So, read that saddest of all histories, for the sake 
of its poetical commentary. Read of the foulest crimes 
against liberty and humanity that the earth has ever known; 
read how the cause of Christianity was invoked to destroy 
a free people; read how the Island of Saints was turned 
into a vast shambles; how during years of slaughter nor 
man, nor woman, nor prattling child, nor babe at breast — 
yes, nor the unconscious life of the womb—was spared by 
the ruthless invader. Read how the treaty was broken ere 
the ink could dry; how the fealty of this devoted people to 
their ancient faith was made the pretext for their utter ruin 
by the cruel nation which had once held the same faith with 
them and which still dared to kneel in worship before the 
same God. Read how the flower of Irish womanhood was 
driven from the land to a fate worse than death itself in the 
West Indies; how the strong young men, the best blood of 
the nation, elected for themselves a perpetual exile rather 
than look upon the desolation of their country; how the 
rest might go ‘‘to Hell or Connaught,’’ as they choose! 

st 

Such is the annulling lapse of time that even Irishmen 
are now prone to look back upon these things with a calm 
regard. But that is not the mood to bring to the poetry of 
Clarence Mangan, whose melancholy genius fed on the 
wrongs of his beloved Ierne until its one strain was that of 
vengeance against the hereditary oppressor. It is this 
unquenchable hatred of the tyrant, this immortal aspiration 
of the patriot, that finds its freest and noblest utterance in 
‘(My Dark Rosaleen,’’ which, if Mangan had written noth- 
ing else, would still entitle him to a high place in Ireland’s 
pantheon of glory. To the rhythm of these lines the 
terrible drama of Irish history unrolls. The nineteenth 

century gives place to the sixteenth. The O’Neill and the 
O'Donnel come upon the stage and fight once more their 
glorious but losing battle. And it requires no stretch of 
fancy to hear the dauntless Red Hugh himself, in the 
dread moment of defeat, speaking this message of hope to 
his unhappy country. 
Oh, my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 
There’s wine from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green; 
Aud Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 


Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


Oh, the Erne shall run red 
With redundancy of blood, 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood; 
And gun-peal and slogan-cry, 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
The Judgment hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


Ghe MWlirror. 


I need not here recall the effect of Mangan’s fiercely 
militant verse in the crises of sentiment that led up to the 
glorious, though defeated, movement of 48. When he is 
at his best, he typifies and enforces the undying hope of 
Irish patriotism. He has no idea of placating the alien 
oppressor or his patronizing descendant. The “‘sigh of 
his harp’’ shall not be ‘‘sent o’er the deep,’’ but the fierce 
note of unconquerable hatred shall be struck for all who 
care to hear. If he laments at all, it is that the stern fight 
cannot be fought over again, that vainly he conjures the 
names and deeds of the hero brave. 

The high house of O’Neill 
Is gone down to the dust, 

The O'Brien is clanless and banned: 
And the steel, the red steel, 

May no more be the trust 
Of the faithful and brave in the land! 

Patriotism is, in truth, the grand passion of this poet. 
Unlike most of his rhyming brethren, he has hardly a love 
song, and what he has is none of his best. Erin is his 
mistress and, addressing her, as in ‘‘Dark Rosaleen,’’ he 
strikes the highest notes of his harp. Nothing languid or 
factitious about the sentiment, but an impassioned earnest- 
ness that challenges attention even where sympathy is lack- 
ing. 

No Irish poet rivals Mangan in the use which he has 
made of the wild romance and legend of his country. Itis 
true his work is but fragmentary—a series of poetical 
sketches scarcely to be equaled for vivid color and genuine 
feeling. There is no orderly whole, like the cycle of 
Arthurian fables that grew into immortal poetic form, 
under the perfect art of Tennyson—so perfect in nothing 
as in its patience. Mangan, whose own life was a tragedy, 
never attempted epic or idyl. Yet the poor hack of the 
Dublin publishing offices, with his fatal appetite for drink 
and drugs, was, in original genius, the peer of any man of 
his time. For genius is a thing which must be gauged by 
quality rather than quantity of performance; and art is 
second in order. 

Swinburne has said that, judged by episodes solely and 
not by the whole ot any work, the author of ‘‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth,”’ is the first of English novelists. In like 
manner, estimating Mangan by a few poems his rank would 
be of the highest. But consistent effort and that atmos- 
phere of tranquil thought which matures the fruit of the 
poetical conception were not for the gifted Irishman. In- 
tervals of study and labor were followed by such squalid 
dissipation—always accompanied, perhaps often induced, 
by poverty, which more than once drew him to the verge of 
starving—that the annals of Grub street might be searched 
in vain for a story of equal misery. Poor Mangan’s feasts 
were not seldom of the Barmecide order; but, as genius 
sometimes draws its most precious food from privation and 
pain, so if our poet had lived a contented, reputable life, he 
would most probably have made a less durable mark in 
literature. Assuredly we should not have that fearful poem, 
‘“‘The Nameless One,’’ in which the poet bares his own 
soul and shows the fiends with which his half-crazed 
imagination—yet sane enough for the purposes of art—had 
peopled it. This is not a pose. It is a true confession, as 
pathetic as ever was penned by a man of genius: 

Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea; 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee. 
“a ae 
And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease and wrong, 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song. 
es «£ 
And he fell far through thit pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 
But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood in his path. 
And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 
And want, and sickness, and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 
That no ray lights! 
Ff 
There is a strange likeness between the lives of James 
Clarence Mangan and Edgar Allan Poe; but that of the 
Irishman was one of more unredeemed wretchedness. 
Some critics have traced a curious identity in the genius of 
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the men. I shall make bold to hold the Irishman the greater 
poet. He has less artifice in matching rhymes, but he is 
less self-conscious and has afar larger share of natural 
feeling. Mangan’s sincerity is his distinguishing note and 
it is among the rarest of poetic qualities. 

Under the Moresque work of the Irish singer, with its 
rune-like cadences, its haunting strains of elegy and battle, 
its crooning tenderness or blighting messages of anger, there 
glows as noble a passion as ever consecrated poet to its 
theme. Never was crowned monarch better sung than 
Con of the Hundred Fights; never have heroic valor and 
devotion received grander tribute than he pays to the 
knightly Tyrone and the Red Prince of the North, twinned 
with him in immortal memory. 

I have spoken of the fidelity with which Mangan real- 
izes the lurid yet heroic past of Ireland. In this respect, 
he seems at times the greatest of her poets and the most 
vivid of her historians. It is impossible that any future 
Irish poet shall better his work; it is indeed more likely 
that none will ever approach it. The bardic spirit of an- 
cient Erin breathes in those thrilling songs, though it may 
be doubted that he owed much to the forgotten minstrels, 
some of whom he affected to render into an alien tongue. 

Mangan rarely sounded the high note that he struck in 
‘Dark Rosaleen;’’ or perhaps’ it is truer to say he often 
essayed, sometimes touched, the note, but the perfection of 
form, so victorious in the poem cited, failed his hand. Yet 
‘Dark Rosaleen”’ is not to be accounted the single success 
of a minor poet. Mangan tells us in one of his poems, with 
the fine exaggeration of the Celt, that his ‘‘veins ran 
lightning.’’ Thomas Davis, worthy to be ranked with him, 
speaks of ‘‘the cloudy and lightning genius of the Gael.’’ 
Davis, a poet of splendid inspiration, though nota true Celt, 
exemplifies in his own work the quality which he has so 
happily characterized. But the palm goes to Mangan. By 
virtue of his purely Celtic genius,—which so signally dis- 
criminates him from the body of Anglo-Irish versifiers and 
even from most poets of unmixed Irish lineage who have 
written in the English tongue,—the fame of Clarance Man- 
gan is constantly appreciating. Within a few years there 
has been witnessed an extraordinary recrudescence of in- 
terest in the poor starveling, drunken, opium-eating, in- 
spired visionary of the Dublin garrets. It must in fairness 
be allowed that Mangan stands indebted for his recent great 
increase of literary reputation to the authority of a small 
knot of critics in England—where due tribute is always 
paid to the virtues of an enemy when he is well and 
surely dead. : 

ee et Ue 


HER REST. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
(a4 UST to dust,’’ solemnly read the preacher at 

[) the verge of the grave. The woman beneath 

him, under the coffin-lid felt as if she had 
smiled. ‘‘At last,’’ she thought, ‘‘heis nearly through and 
I can rest—at last.’’ She had waited so long for that rest. 
For so many, many years she had baked and brewed, 
stitched and nursed, swept and dusted and was so tired, so 
tired. 

It seemed very sweet to know that she had earned a 
long rest and that very soon everybody would go away and 
leave her in peaceful silence in the gentle arms of her 
mother, Earth. Just then the preacher said: ‘‘Ashes to 
ashes!’’ and a minute after there were strange sounds 
above her that struck terror to the hearts of the weeping 
ones around the grave, but were no more to her than the 
gentle rattle of the 2sor-latch after an unwelcome guest 
has gone. 

It had seemed so strange at first, after the Great Change 
had come, that others should wait on her, she who had al- 
ways waited upon everybody else, and almost ludicrous 
that tears should be shed for fer, she who had wept so 
many in secret for others. But the queerest of all was the 
funeral sermon; she had never before known what a good 
woman she was—such a model wife, such a patient mother, 
such a kind neighbor and friend, in short, such an epitome 
of all the womaaly virtues. 

Ah, well, it was all over now. She had only to lie still 
and hear the grass grow and the snow fall and the rain 
splash and—yrest. For the first time, she had attained the 
exalted condition of mind superior to matter. She could 
calmly let that old, worn-out shell of a body go its way through 
nature’s changes without flinching. What in life would 











































































































have filled her with horror and disgust in the simple thought 
now seemed only a trifling episode in the work of Nature’s 
laboratory, not important enough to shiink from. 

And at last she was no longer needed; why, even by 
now the neighbors and friends were talking about their 
hired girls, or new gowns, or wondering how soon the 
widower would be consoled. And he—vwell, it would not 
be long until another woman would sit in her chair and 
garner in the harvest of comfort that she had planted in 
self-denial for so many years, and watered with her tears, 
those same tears in secret. As to the children—the heart 
of youth soon rebounds; life would be easier for them 
because of the toilsome years that had sent her so gladly to 
this blessed rest. Truly her work was all over; the long 
seam was stitched and the threads tied, there were no loose 
ends. And she tried to enjoy her rest. 

But she could not; something seemed tugging at her 
memory, and pulling at the silent shell of what had once 
been her heart. ‘‘Is there no rest even in the grave?’’ she 
thought. 

And then upon the ear of her soul there smote a tiny 
wail, and another, and another, and she started in guilt— 
she had, for the first time since she became a woman for- 
gotten a duty. The baby had slipped out of her mind; the 
baby to whom she owed this blessed chance for rest. It 
was the one loose thread in the long seam; the one creature 
to whom no one else could take her place. The pain of 
her forgetfulness smote her as the old pain used to strike 
her physical body; she felt as if she had cried aloud and 
then shrunk from the sound. 

And so, when night came, she sighed a little for the 
coveted rest that was not yet hers, and softly floated back 
to the old, familiar home. He was asleep,so were the 
children—it had been an exhausting day, and a welcome 
relaxation had come to all.. There was a faint scent of 
tuberoses yet in the parlors and hall. As she passed 
through her bedroom she saw her well-worn thimbie on the 
floor and smiled to herself as she half-stooped with the old, 
orderly instinct to pick itup and put it in its place in the 
work-basket. But the tiny wail hurried her on, and she 
entered the nursery. The nurse, too, was asleep, and the 
fire was low in the grate; the bottle of food lay, carelessly, 
just out of reach of the hungry, little mouth, and the 
cambric-clad shoulders were uncovered, and the restless 
hands that beat the air in baby impotence were as cold as 
the mother-hands under the coffin-lid. Then a strange 
thing happened. 

There was not a sound, yet the fire leaped up and glowed 
as though human hands had tended it; in some way the 
little lips and bottle met, and soon the little hands were warm 
and quiet under the blankets, the shoulders tucked in and 
the wail was stilled. Even the baby slept now. Then the 
woman looked down upon the form in the crib and a great 
temptation possessed her. But she fought itdown. ‘‘Not 
yet,’’ she thought; ‘‘who am I that I should not give you 
a chance at life? Perhaps it may bring you a great weari- 
ness, too, but before one drinks of the lees there are 
chances that it holds the intoxication of the angels—no, I 
will let you be.’’ And she went back to her narrow bed— 
and the baby cried no more that night. 

But the next day the wail was in her ears and the same 
tugging and pulling were busy at her memory and dead 
heart, and the next day, and the next, and many other days. 
It was only at night that the cries ceased and that was un- 
natural, the neighbors said. 

There was something uncanny about the child, the nurse 
declared, and he grew more and more in the likeness of the 
dead face under the coffin-lid. And he did not thrive in 
spite of the comfortable nights he enjoyed; he was restless 
and fretful all day and continually reaching out his hands 
for somebody or something that nobody else could see. 

At last the woman could stand it no longer, ‘‘I have 
done my best,’’ she thought. ‘‘I have given him his chance, 
but he does not want it—he is tired, too, already, and I—I 
am soul-sick for him—and rest.’’ 

So, one night, she and Death, stooped together by the 
little crib and she held the fluttering hands while the 
blessed Angel of Rest, whom mistaken mortals call the 
Destroyer, softly kissed the pale lips and they turned and 
left together. The baby cried never again. 


In a day or two they opened the mother’s grave and 
even her casket, and laid the baby on her breast, and some 
said they saw the woman smile. I know not, but I think 


it might have been. Frances Porcher. 


Ghe Mirror. 


LASCA. 


—_—__——_ 


WANT free life and I want free air; 
And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 
The crack of the whips like shots in battle, 
The mellay of horns, and hoofs, and heads, 
That wars, and wrangles, and scatters, and spreads; 
The green beneath and the blue above, 
And dash and danger, and life and love. 


And Lasca! Lasca used to ride 

On a mouse-gray mustang, close to my side, 

With blue servafe and bright-belled spur; 

I laughed with joy asI looked at her! 

Little knew she of books or creeds; 

An Ave Maria sufficed her needs; 

Little she cared, save to be by my side, 

To ride with me, and ever to ride, 

From San Saba's shore to Lavaca’s tide. 

She was as bold as the billows that beat, 

She was as wild as the breezes that blow; 

From her little head to her little feet 

She was swayed, in her suppleness, to and fro 

By each gust of passion; a sapling pine, 

That grows on the edge of a Kansas bluff, 

And wars with the wind when the weather is rough, 

Is like this Lasca, this love of mine. 

She would hunger that I might eat, 

Would take the bitte and leave me the sweet; 

But once, when I made her jealous for fun, 

At something I’d whispered, or looked, or done, 

One Sunday, in San Antonio, 

To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 

She drew from her garter a dear little dagger, 

And—sting of a wasp!—it made me stagger! 

An inch to the left or an inch to the right, 

And I shouldn't be maundering here to-night, 

But she sobbed, and, sobbing, so swiftly bound 

Her torn redoso about the wound 

That I quite forgave her. Scratches don’t count 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


Her eye was brown, a deep, deep brown; 
Her hair was darker than her eye; 
And something in her smile and frown, 
Curled, crimson lip, and instep high, 
Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 
Mixed with the milder Aztec strain, 
The vigorous vintage of old Spain. 
The air was heavy, the night was hot, 
I sat by her side, and forgot—forgot; 
Forgot the herd that were taking their rest; 
Forgot the air was close apprest, 
That the Texas norther comes sudden and soon, 
In the dead of night or the b‘aze of noon; 
That once let the herd at its breath take fright, 
That nothing on earth can stop the flight; 
And woe to the rider, and woe to the steed, 
Who falls in front of their mad stampede, 
Was that thunder? No, by the Lord! 
I spring to my saddle without a word. 
One foot on mine, and she clung behind. 
Away, on a hot chase down the wind, 
But never was fox-hunt half so hard, 
And never was steed so little spared. 
For we rode for our lives. You shall hear how we fared 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The mustang flew, and we urged him on; 

There was one chance left, and you have but one— 
Halt, jump to ground, and shoot your horse; 
Crouch under his carcass, and take your chance; 
And if the steers, in their frantic course, 
Don’t batter you both to pieces at once, 
You may thank your star; if not, good-bye 
To the quickening kiss and the long-drawn sigh, 
And the open air and the open sky, 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The cattle gained on us just as I felt 

For my old six-shooter, behind in my belt. 
Down came the mustang, and down came we, 
Clinging together, and—what was the rest? 
A body that spread itself on my breast, 
Two arms that shielded my dizzy head, 
‘Two lips that hard on my lips were pressed; 
‘Then came thunder in my ears 

As over us surged the sea of steers, 

Blows that beat blood into my eyes, 

And when I could rise 

Lasca was dead! 


I gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 

And there in Earth’s arms I laid her to sleep; 
And there she is lying, and no one knows, 

Aud the summer shines and the winter snows; 
For many a day the flowers have spread 

A pall of petals over her head; 

And the little gray hawk hangs aloft in the air, 
And the sly coyote trots here and there, 

And the black snake glides, and glitters, and slides, 
Into the rift in a cotton-wood tree; 

And the buzzard sails on, 

And comes and is gone, 


Stately and still like a ship at sea; 
And I wonder why I do not care 
For the things that are like the things that were. 
Does half my heart lie buried there 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande? 
F. Desprez. 
ee Ue Ut 


THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


A WOMAN’S TRAGICOMEDY OF ONE EVENING. 


HE Boy came at 7:30 p. m., and stayed. 
I did not wanthim. I knew that the moment might 
come when his presence would be positively ob- 
noxious, yet I could not get rid of him. He was well-mean- 
ing (in so far as he could be said to have a meaning ), light- 
haired, long-legged. 

He sat on the sofa, and put himself into thirty-two dis- 
tinct attitudes, not one of which was graceful. I could not 
exactly tell him to go, and anything short of that he disre- 
garded. 

He wore a pink-striped waistcoat and a blue tie. 

He did not admire me; his idol was in short frocks and 
fuzzy hair. Other boys worship the seasoned belle, but his 
taste in enslavers was the only peculiar thing about him. I 
never cared for the very young attached to me; and the 
very young despairing for another is even worse. 

He did not even talk of Her. I wished he had. I 
would have sympathized to the best of my power. Pre- 
sumably, I was too antique in his estimation (I was twenty- 
seven ) to take an interestin such things. He talked of love, 
to make up for his silence on the nearer subject. I listened 
and wearied, and took out the fancy work I kept for the 
boy and never finished. 

He spoke with the superior air of one instructing the 
ignorant. I was, I am afraid, absent-minded, and he 
languished after awhile. 

I offered him sweets, and insulted him into aruby blush. 

After that he stared sadly at me as if he had come for 
no other purpose than to feast his eyes for one last time on 
my adored features. 

He was very like the immortal 7oots. 

At last the conversation got upon its legs, and, ina 
rickety fashion, managed to keep moving. 

The marriage question (not the improper marriage 
question) seemed to interest him greatly. He did not ask 
for my advice, but merely soliloquized at some length. He 
mentioned the desirability of early marriages, the impos- 
sibility of asking a girl to share ten shillings a week; the 
expense of bringing up a young family; there was the edu- 
cation of the sons and the portion for the daughters. 

‘You would not educate them?’’ I inquired, smother- 
ing an incipient laugh. 

He thought he would let them choose between an edu- 
cation and an income. ‘‘Besides, they might marry.’’ 

‘‘To be sure,’’ I assented. ‘‘And there might be grand- 
children.’’ 

A puzzled look crossed the Boy’s face; he had not 
thought of the grandchildren. 

“OQ, that would be all right,’’ he said, after a short 
silence. 

‘“‘A man is only responsible, for his own family. Di- 
rectly responsible, of course.’’? Here I threaded a needle. 
‘‘But there is no harm in looking at things from all sides.’’ 

However, we had plunged too far into futurity, even 
for the Boy; he took another bypath from the same thor- 
oughfare. 

‘I think it very wrorg for pecple to throw obstacles in 
the way ot marriage,’’ he remarked, solemnly. 

‘‘But, on the other side,’’ then said I, ‘‘it would never do 
to encourage the thing too much; if the couple quarrelled, 
they would lay the blame of the position on you.’’ 

This was evidently a new idea; he pondered on it some 
time. 

The Man came in, sat down, and waited. 

‘*People might sometimes interfere unintentionally,’’ the 
Boy said reflectively. 

‘‘They might,’’ I agreed—I hope not grimly. 

The Man looked at the clock and fidgeted. 

‘Is that the right time?’’ he asked. 

‘Two minutes slow,’’ said the Boy. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said the Man. ‘‘I have to catch the 8.35 
train.’’ ' 

My needle would not thread. Then I said: ‘‘So 
soon!’’ and ‘‘When do you return?”’ 
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‘SATURDAY 


Sees the Finish of 





SRIQUS, 


MIDSUMMER 


Clearing Sale. 


There’s Still Time to Secure the Grandest Kind of Bargains. 


-O0O Only For Choice of 

—. Any of These: 
Four Elegant White Organdie Suits, with trimmings of white 
organdie and black juby; waists finely trimmed, tucked and 


pleated; each suit with drop skirt, ruffle trimmed with lace, 
Regular $19.50 suits. 


Two Charming White Organdie Suits, handsomely trimmed 
with Val. lace and insertion; drop skirt, with trimmings of 
three rows of ruffl:s; very fine suits and of the regular price 
of $20.00. 


Two Very Pretty White Organdie Suits, trimmed with five rows 
of handsome lace and heavy double-faced satin ribbon on waist; 
skirt with two rows of insertion and two rows of white juby 
trimming, and pleated ruffle on drop skirt, edged'with fine Val. 
lace. Regular price of these Suits, $23. 50. And 


One Magnificent Swiss Dress, beautifully embroidered and waist 
trimmed with white Valenciennes lace and insertion, lace yoke 


and silk ribbon; skirt made en train,with one 
deep flounce. A most beautiful dress, regular 
price of which was $29 50. Any of these e 


superb dresses at Clearing Sale Price of 


One Most Elegant Summer Dress at $17.50. 


The Original Price was $35.00. 
A Real Beauty —White Organdie of splendid quality, waist made 














LAST FEW DAYS 


OF THE 


Only for Choice of 
Sl 5-00 Any One of These: 


One Suit of White Organdie, made with fichu effect in waist, 
tucked sleeves, with heavy satin ribbon trimmings, and waist 
trimmed with lace and satin ribbon. Original price of these 
Suits, $26 50. 


Two Suits of Fine White Organdie, trimmed with elegant quality 
black lace and insertion; waist with new high collar and tur- 
quoise blue velvet ribbon; 3 rows of black lace insertion on 
skirt. Original price of these Suits, $27.50. 


Three Elegant Suits of Fine Silk Mull, in beautiful colorings and 
patterns, each one trimmed with fine white lace and 9 rows of 
insertion on skirt. Dresses identical with these have been 


offered in this city (but not by us) at $60.00 
each—we sold them for $33.50—never 
more—Choice of Any of these ac" 
Dresses in Clearance Sale, 


One Magnificent Summer Dress at $20.00 
The Original Price Was Just $40.00. 


A pink and black French embroidered Swiss Dress, yoke of lace 
and white Swiss tucked, trimmed with black and white lace 
and black velvet Ribbon, skirt trimmed with four flounces 


| with large revers, tastefully lace trimmed, sleeves and yoke of 
insertions and diamond embroidered squares, skirt with three 


ruffles edged with fine Val. lace; this suit at 


Clearing Sale 
Price >f 


~B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


Seventeen Dollars and 50c only. 








Clearing Sale. 








of lace and Swiss; 
A Real French Swiss Dress and a Gem, 


at Clearing Sale Price of Twenty Dollars. 











“IT don’t know,’’ he answered. ‘‘It depends.”’ 

‘Don’t get fever at the Rock,’’ said the Boy, paternally. 
‘‘T have known such lots of fellows go off like you, and 
they never come back."’ 

“I hope this will be an exception,’’ I said. (O, would 
no one take the Boy away and bury him?) 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said the Man. 

The Boy got up—was he going? 

He merely looked at a photograph over the mantelpiece 
and sat down again. 

‘“‘That is a nice-looking girl,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Some 
people think appearance everything. Now I notice care- 
fully how a girl acts to everybody, and learn her all round, 
then make up my mind.”’ 

‘‘Does it take leng?’’ I inquired (with polite interest, I 
hope; how I longed to stick my crewel-needle into him). 

Is——”’ (the Boy’s mind had wandered). 

‘To learn her all round?”’ 

‘‘Not very long, Of course, it depends — - 

The Man, who had been staring at the ceiling, began to 
hunt savagely through a six months’ old magazine. 

( Ting —ting—ting—ting—ting—ting—ting—ting. ) 

I wished he would go—the Boy I mean; O! I wished. 
Could one be diplomatic ? 

‘Il wonder,’’ I said, ‘‘I wonder could you post a letter 
for me?”® 

‘*With the greatest pleasure,’’ said the Boy. 
country??? 

‘Yes, for the country.’’ 

(O! my evil star! ) 

“O! that’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘I need not run with 
it.’’ Then, in an explanatory tone. You see the next 
post is out to-morrow morning. Any time till ten will do.”’ 

My heart sank. The Man, who had looked up hopefully, 
turned to the frontispiece once more. 

If he would—would but absorb the conversation, there 
might still be a chance. Yet, if the Boy found himself too 
well entertained, he might stay forever. But the Man was, 


” 


**For the 


by this time, insuch a state of nervous irritability as to be 
incapable of conversation. 

His very boots expressed his desire to summarily eject 
the Boy. How I wish he had! 

‘(Our friend is suffering already from home sickness,’’ 
said that wretched superfluity. 

I laughed the tears into mine eyes, and pricked myself 
badly. 

‘‘Have you seen that sketch?’’ said the Man at length, 
handing me the paper. Something on the page, written in 
pencil, interested me considerably. 

‘*What is that?’’ asked the Boy, condescendingly. 

‘‘Harper's,'’ said the Man.”’ 

‘‘Have they changed their cover, then?’’ he inquired; 
“it will get mixed with Pearson's." 

“It is Pearson’s,’’ said the Man; ‘‘I made a mistake. 
What do you think of it?’’ he turned to me. 

“It seems a bit startling?’’ said the Boy. 

I looked up, and my eyes met the Man’s. 

‘‘Have you a pencil?’’ I asked courageously. ‘‘I should 
like to mark this.’’ 

There was one in his hand. I wrote a tiny note in the 
margin; only one word, in fact. 

‘“‘I always annotate books,’’ approved the Boy. 

The Man took the magazine, and looked at the page: he 
looked happier than he had done since his entrance. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, so fervently that he aroused the 
Boy’s curiosity. 

‘May I look?’’ he asked. ‘‘Unless it is poetry.’’ 

“It is poetry,’’ said the Man; ‘‘the nicest verse I have 
ever seen.’’ 

He looked regretfully at the clock and at the Boy and 
me. ‘I am afraid I must——”’ 

‘(Must you?’’ said the Boy, cheerfully; that’s the best 
of living on the spot, we need never hurry away.’’ 

‘Have you oiled your door lock?’’ askedthe Man. “‘It 
was very stiff when I last tried it!”’ 

I put down my work. ‘‘I must see what I can do,’’ I 











said; I felt happy enough to laugh. If the Boy would only 
stay on the sofa he might come again and stay ten hours. 

He jumped up. ‘‘I’ll help him to lever the door open,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It wants stronger hands than yours; I can post 
that letter besides.’’ 

‘It is on the hall-table,’’ I told him. 

“‘O, that’s all right, I can get it when I go out,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Good-bye,’’ 

He politely waited till his senior had had his innings. 

‘Till I return, then,’’ said the Man. 

‘IT thought you did not know if you were returning,”’ 
said the Boy. | 

‘(I have made up my mind,’’ he replied. ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 

They were in the hall. The door opened again, and 
there was the Man. 

‘“‘I had to,’’ he said breathlessly, after the first two 
seconds. ‘‘Confound that fellow. Don’t mind, dear; they 
are to last me a long time.’’ 

‘‘Mind!”’ 

‘‘Look here, you’ll lose that train,’’ said the Boy, open- 
ing the door. 

The Man had managed to get a good deal out of four 
seconds, but all the same he swore, and it is odd how it re- 
lieved my feelings. 

When their steps sounded down the path, I went to the 
window and raised it; as they passed, the Man tried to look 
round the Boy, who was between us, but dodged him un- 
successfully. I watched them growing smaller and smaller 
with the lamps until they were out of sight, then I tore out 
the page of a magazine, and, carrying it upstairs, locked it 
into the trinket-box, where it is still. 

The Boy was a nice boy, and I could not find it possible 
to hate him, even though he spoiled the Evening of my life. 

I think of it, now that he is stout and fatherly, and in 
my heart is amusement, exasperation, and something far 
more bitter. 

Because the Man never came back. 

Rock-fever killed him. From Black and White. 
































































SUMMER MUSIC. 





At the Cave, Grace Van Studdiford is 
singing and acting the title-role in Lecocq’s 
‘‘Girofle-Girofla’ superbly. Her work in this 
opera is a revelation to the ‘‘regulars’’ who 
thought they knew the young prima donna’s 
capabilities as well as her limitations. Mrs. 
Van Studdiford’s evolution from the society 
amateur singer to the professional operatic 
prima donna has been gradual but is com- 
plete. She seems to have altogether laid 
aside the shackles of society and plunges 
heart and soul into her work, and sings and 
acts with a freedom and vim to which her 
audiences have been wholly unaccustomed. 
As Zerlina, last week, the handsome soprano 
showed a distinct advance over previous 
achievement and, this week, as Girofle and 
Girofla, she gives a performance immeasura- 
bly superior to anything that she has ever 
done. Her voice has gained in power and 
fullness, especially in the medium register, 
and she uscs it with a spirit and freedom 
which is at times almost electrical in effect. 
In the drinking song she attacks with abso- 
lute ease and directness a brilliant bell-like 
high ‘‘E”’ flat and, Sunday night, graciously 
repeated the feat twice before her hearers 
would be satisfied. Throughout the opera 
her work, vocally and dramatically, was 
crisp and clean and fairly bubbling over 
with spirit. The prima donna has succeed- 
edin putting herself on a more intimate 
footing with her audiences and they no 
longer find her cold and unsympathetic. 
She has by honest effort at last touched the 
responsive chord in her hearers and, Sunday 
night, her work was received with the great- 
est warmth and approval. The drunken 
scene was especially clever and amusing, 
without being in any way offensive and the 
dance dashing and graceful. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the best bill of the season at the 
Cave and if that brazen-throated tenor 
could be persuaded to modify his noisy 
tones in the concerted numbers and that im- 
possible soubrette would keep more in the 
background there would be no fault to find 
with the performance. 

ad 

At the Delmar an up-to-date version of 
**1492"’ is found amusing. Sloan again 
makes the hit of the performance—this time 
with a tramp specialty. He uses old stuff 
but it is good stuff and his take off on the 
serpentine, Spanish and other dances was 
immensely amusing. Ruth White’s voice is 
in bad shape, but she looks pretty and her 
interpolated ditty pleased. Clark makes 
the most of his opportunities as the Royal 
Treasurer. The chorus has plenty of sing- 
ing and dancing to do and is effectively 
Taking it all in all, ‘‘1492,’’ with 
and interpol- 


costumed. 
its oli and new gags, original 
ated music, pretty girls and funny men is a 
fine summer-night show and one that will 
amuse more than once. 
The Lounger. 
vt 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

At Uhrig’s Cave comme:cing Sunday, July 
2th, the Spencer Opeia Company will inagurate 
a season of grand opera with Verd’s ever popular 
and enjoyable masterpiece, ‘I! Trovatore.” 
Grace Van Studdiford will sing Leonora; Martin 
Pache, Maurico; William Wade Henshaw, 
Count di Luna; Ferando, William Steiger; Inez, 
Della McNeill; Azucena, Gertrude Lodge, who 
will make her first appearance in this well 
kuown character. Next week ‘‘Faust.” On 
Monday, August 13th, Treesurer Al Ahrens will 
benefit, when au operatic novelty new to the 
local stage will be produced. 

7] 

A programme of wonderful excellence isin 

course of preparation at Forest Park Highlands 





for the week of July 29, an all-star bill with many 
Papinta, the famous myriad dancer, 
light effects, 


new faces. 

new and 
The eight 
acrobats, present 


with new dances, new 
gorgeous costumes, heads the bill. 
and female 
astonishing feats. Mlle. Troja, oneof the hand- 
somest women on the stage, will offer a refined 
vocal act. Musical Dale will appear with his 
complex musicinstruments. The four Juggling 
Johnsons will recall the closing numb r of 
Primrose and Dockstader’s big minstrel per- 
formance, Jessie Merrilees, a charming sou- 
breite, the Walker Sisters, vocalists and dancers, 
and John Williams, the equilibrist, are great 
Ia the Aunex, mutoscope 
be shown 


Cornallas, male 


cards in themselves. 
pictures of the Paris Exposition will 
instead of Tilles’ Marionettes. 
y 

Many new faces will be seen at the Suburban 
next week. A brief first part will be presented 
by Frank Dumont, Willis P. Sweatnan, Carroll 
Johnson, Fred Warren, Al Blanchard and other 
The vaudeville list is headed by 
Florence Modena. 


favorites. 
Hugh Stanton, assisted by 
Querita Vincent, singing and dancing 
edienne, Willis Sweatnan and others have at- 


com- 
tractive offerings. The show closes with one of 
Frank Dumont’s funny afterpieces. 
ad 
At Delmar Garden ‘1492"’ will be continued 
next week. The piece is excellently put on by 
an excellent company. The interpolation of 
vaudeville features in the second actis especially 
interesting. Tthe Midway and the steeplechase 
are largely patronized, and the afternoon, open- 
air concerts draw good crowds. The Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees are crushes. 
Prosperity flourishes at Delmar. 
se et Ut 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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MR. BUTLER FOR CONGRESS. 





The Republic's cry for a clean nominee for 
Congress in the Twelfth Missouri District is 
a protest against the nomination of Mr. 
James J. Butler, son of Mr. Edward Butler. 
The Republic does not come out flatly, and 
its protest loses force. It is understood that 
Mr. Butler will be nominated. The Con- 
gressional Committee is for him. It is be- 
lieved Mr. Butler can be elected because of 
the connection of the Republican nominee, 
Mr. Horton, as alleged, with the Transit 
Company. The Republic does not specify 
wherein Mr. Butler is ‘‘unclean’’ or unfit 
for the nomination, and it does not admit 
that the Democratic party owes something 
to the Butlers. It will be interesting to 
watch the Republic in the event of Mr. 
Butler’s nomination. It will be interesting 
also to watch the Post-Dispatch. Will those 
papers bolt? Mr. Butler runs the Standard 
Theater. But the Republic prints advertise- 
ments of that theater, and so does the Post- 
Dispaich. Mr. Butler has sown some ‘‘wild 
oats,’’ but that was a long time ago, and 
may be forgotten by fair-minded people. 
Mr. Butler is the boss’ boy, but both the 
Republic and Post-Dispatch have often sup- 
ported the boss’ man, in the past, without a 
whimper. 


Fe oe 
CHANGE OF BASE. 





Mr. J. B Parkell, for many years ad- 
vertising agent of the excellently advertised 
Frisco road, has taken the position of man- 
ager of railroad printing with the Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Co. The place is one 
of the most profitable in the West, and re- 
quires high ability and pleasant personal 
qualities, with both of which Mr. Parkell is 
abundantly endowed. He succeeds tothe 
duties of Col. Charles E. Ware, who made 
a national reputation for himself in the po- 
sition. Mr. Parkell’s place with the Frisco, 
under Mr. Bryan Snyder, is taken by Mr. 
Robert T. Heed, an exceptionally capable 
young man. 
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Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s, ' 

















Why Not 


If you have the talent, we have the equipment ($300,000 invested), the 


tion 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 





teachers and the curriculum to teach it to you. 
work gives you the opportunity to continue with your studies. 
ment of *‘Applied Arts’? teaches how to get remuneration for your work. 


Our illustrated catalogue gives you, FREE, 
whether you come to our school or not. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 





Study Art ? 


Remuneration for your 
Our depart- 


valuable informa- 
Send for it. 











THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the PARTS EXPOSITION! 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque from us 


Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 





NEWSPAPER BOYCOTT. 





Mr. W. R. Hearst sells his Chicago 
American on the streets of St. Louis, or 
rather he sells his paper to St. Louis news- 
boys, who sell it to St. Louisans. The paper 
is popular. Many are sold. The sales cut 
into the sales of St. Louis papers. 

The St. Louis newspaper publishers have 
got together and agreed to boycott newsboys 
who sell Hearst’s American. If they sell 
that paper they cannot buy and sell St. 
Louis papers. 

This looks very much like a newspaper 
trust. It looks like tyranny over the news- 
boys.- It is what it looks. No wonder the 
papers here are noncommittal as between 
the Baumhoff boycottof Union men, and the 
Union men’s boycott of Baumhoff cars. 
They are boycotters themselves, only they 
are united to crush boys, not men. 

Hearst’s American” sells heavily here, 
because it is an out-and-out Bryan paper. 
Democrats buy it because the Republic and 
Post-Dispatch are only half-heartedly for 
Democracy. The other papers, except the 
Chronicle, join in, because the rivalry of 
Hearst’s American, in this field, threatens 
to force them to pay better salaries and em- 





ploy more men to get out livelier papers. 
This is the cheapest-salaried newspaper 
town in the cuuntry, and the newspapers 
wish to keep it so. They can’t, if the 
people get to see the way Mr. Hearst spends 
money for news. Mr. Hearst shouldbe en- 
couraged in breaking into this field, as his 
efforts mean better newspapers for St. Louis. 
There’s a great deal wrong with St. Louis 
newspapers when St. Louis people will buy 
enough copies of a Chicago paper to make 
the loss of the pennies so expended felt by 
the local publications. 

No St. Louis papers sell on the streets of 
Chicago. Few are sold on the streets in 
Kansas City, though they reach there about 
the time Chicago papers reach this city. 
Here even the Cincinnati papers, the worst 
in the country, are sold in large numbers. 
What St. Louis needs is more up-to-date- 
ness in its dailies and less dependence upon, 
copying from and imitation of New York 
and Chicago journalistic methods. 


ee Ft Ut 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


ee 
Aunt Jo—‘And do you help your mother 
when she is cooking?’’ Bessie—‘‘Yes’m; I 
keep out of her way.”’ 
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SOCIETY. 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. aud Mes. Alex Yule have gone to Put-in- 
Bay. 

Mrs. Fred Espenchied is visiting friends in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.and Mrs. F.D. Hirschberg have goue to St. 
Claire, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sturgeon are voyaging 
ou the Rhine. 

Dr. and Mrs, Ott» Forster are summering at 
Manhattan Beach, 

Mr. and Mrs. Claule Kilpatrick have gone 
to Magnolia Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. D.D. Johnson have gone to 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Miss Julia Steer is amoung the St. Louisans 
summering at Charleviox. 

Mrs. Theodore Foster is at Atlantic City with 
her sister, Mrs. Lewis Bailey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Garneau have left fora 
tour of the Northern resorts. 

Mrs. R H Shotwell is in Florence, Ala., visit- 
ing her mother, Mrs. O’Neal. 

Mrs. Hanley Crawford left last Saturday for 
her cottage at Petosky, Mich. 

Mrs. A. H? Handlan and her party will stay 
for some time at Long Branch. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Louis Chauvenet are at their 
cottage in the Berkshire Hills. 

Mrs. EK. A. Parker and her daughters have 
gone to the shores of Lake Erie. 

Dr. and Mrs. James Campbell left last week 
for Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 

Miss Alice Urquhart leaves the first of August 
to visit her sister in Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. and Mrs. J C. Birge and their son have 
gone to Idaho for several months. 

Mr. ani Mrs. J.D. Filley are summering in 
their cottage at Harbor Point, Mich. 

Mrs. Soulard LaMotte aud her daughters left 
last week for the Northern lake resorts. 

Misses Gerda and Lillie Luyties have joined a 
pirty of friends in the White Mountains. 

Col. and M-s. Vincent Marmaduke will pass 
the summer at their farm, at Proctor, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sim Ray are guests at Weque- 
tonsing of Mr. aud Mrs. Howard Blossom. 

Mrs. W. A. Hardawiy, of Locust street, and 
her little son, have gone to Wequetonsing. 

Miss Julia Carroll, formerly of this city, but 
now of New York, sails next week for Paris. 

Mr. R. L. Winter and Mrs. Frank Ross are at 
Marquette, Mich., on the shores of Superior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Hart and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Adele Hart, are at present in Paris. 

Mrs. George S. Beers and her daughter, Miss 
Ella Beers, have returned from Atlantic City. 

Miss Nathalie Adams will leave this week to 
visit Miss Alice Meysenburg at Huronia Beach. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Moses Fraley have taken a cot- 
tage at one of the resorts on the coast of Maine 

Mrs. A. L. Pollard, recently returned from an 
Eastern trip, has now gone to Lake Minnetonka. 

Friends here have received news of Mr. and 
Mrs. J.C. Van Blarcom, who are at present in 
Paris. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. J. Sheppard and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Louise Sheppard, are at Marquette, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Harvey Mudd left last week with her 
little son for one of the Massachusetts seacoast 
resorts. 

Mrs. W. G. Moore and her daughter have gone 
to their ranch out in Montana, to remain until 
early fall. : 

Mrs. Paul B Moore,who spent a few days with 
St. Louis friends last week, returned home on 
Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Highleyman will leave 
in a few days for New York, to sail August Ist, 
for Europe. 

Miss Effie C. Ramsay, of Spriugfield, I11., has 
returned to her home, after a visit to Mrs. 
Kdward Orr. 

Mrs. Frances Beauregard Aglar and Misses 
Susie and Ruth Slattery have gone to Harbor 
Point, Mich. 

Dr. and Mrs. Casey Witherspoon left on Satur- 
day with Mr. Ferd P. Kaiser, to make hima visit 
of two weeks. 

Miss Grace Bayrd and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. A. Bayrd, are among the St. Louisans at 
Waupaca, Wis. 

Dr. and Mrs. I. N. Love have gone to Put-in- 
Bay, where they have taken apartments at the 
Hotel Victory. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Gerald O'Reilly, and Miss Florida 
O'Reilly, will leave on the first of August for 
Manitou, Coil. 

Mrs. Harriett Pitman his returned from a 
visit to her mother, Mrs. P. D. Cheney, of 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
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Mrs. Henry Bond and her two diurhters, 
Misses Irene and Marie Bond, left last week for 
Macatawa, Mich, 

Mrs. Carroll M. Davis and her little son are 
at Wequetonsing, where they will be joined 
later by the Dean. 

Miss Marie Bauduy, accompanied by her niece, 
Miss Cadette Ralston, left on Friday last for 
South Haven, Mich. 

Miss Floreuce Thiel and her sisters, Misses 
Leonora and Pauline Thiel, are touring the 
Northern lake resorts. 

Mrs, William McKiuley returns the first of 
August to her home in the West, after a two 
months’ visit to her relatives. 

Miss Louise Filley has gone to Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, whereshe is the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Kotany, at their cottage. 

Mrs. Clyde Erskine, with her daughter, Miss 
Corinne Erskine,and Mrs. John K. Banker, is 
located at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 

Mrs. Fayette Ewing, with her children, has 
taken a cottage at Suwanee, Tenn , in the moun- 
tains. Dr. Ewing will visit them in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Granger, with their 
two daughters, Misses Ruth and Helen Granger, 
have departed for the resorts on the Maine 
coast. 

Mrs. Houston Force, Misses Annie and Del- 
phine Force and Miss Delphine Dalton have left 
Niagara Falls fora tour of the Northern lake 
resorts. 

Miss Maud Coughlin, who has been the guest 
of Miss Virginia Hazard, of Webster Groves, 
will pass the season at Port Huron. Miss Hazard 
goes with her. 

Miss Ella Beers gave a dinner party on Friday 
last followed by a box party at the Cave. The 
guests were Miss Anderson and Messrs. Julius 
Koehler and Alfred Robyn. 

Mrs. Charles Palms, of Detroit, has teken a 
summer lace at Coburg, Cauada, where she is 
now entertaining her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Walsh, and Miss Ellen Walsh. 

The engagement is aunounced of Miss 
Marie Schoenlau, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Schoenlau, to Mr. Otto G. Steiner, of 
this city. The wedding willtake placeinthe 
early fall. 

Mrs. George Herbert Walker has gone to 
Kennebuukport, Maine, where she will spend 
the summer. Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker, and 
their neice, Miss Mamie Hawkins, are at the 
same place. 

Mrs. Wi'lliam Dittman, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Adele Dittman, sails for Europe 
Wednesday. Miss Dittman goes cbiefly to pur- 
chase her trousseau for her marriage to Mr 
Phil Becker in the fall. 

Mrs. Leroy B. Valliant is entertaining Mrs. 
Lizzie Wells Jones, of Alexandria, La. Mrs. 
Valliant and her son, Mr. John Valliant, will 
shortly visit Mr and Mrs. Tom Worthington on 
their Mississippi plantation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barklage left last week for 
Canada and the Northern lake resorts. Later 
they will join Mrs. Barklarge’s parents and sis- 
ter, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Ludwig and Miss 
Emma Ludwig, at Atlantic City. 

Mrs. R.K. Walker left last week for South 
Haven, Mich., where she will spend a fortnight 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser at their cot- 
tage, ‘*The Shanty.”’ She will afterwards go to 
the Avery Beach Hotel and remain for some 
weeks. 

The ladies of the Order of the Eastern Star 
will give a lawn party on Thursday, August 2d, 
on the grounds of the Masonic Home. The ob- 
ject of the entertainment is to raise funds for 
the entertainment of the Grand Chapter nex 
October. 

Mrs. KE. C. Rowling, of Charleston, Mo., ac- 
companied by her sister, Miss Riley Stephens, 
of Boonville, Mo, has gone to Boonville to visit 
their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Speed Steptiens, for 
several weeks. Miss Stephens has been the 
guest of her sister in Charleston, Mo. 

St. Louis friends have just received news of 
the marriage of Rev. Albert A. Robertson, 
formerly of this city, to Miss Klizabeth Evans 
of Chicago, on Tuesday, June 24tu, After a visit 
to frien ‘s in Indiana, they will reside in Peoria, 
where the groom has charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The young ladies of the Kpiscopal Church 
gave a dinner last Saturday evening, at six 
o’clock, in tue choir room of the church,in honor 
of their rector,Rev. William Bardens. Among the 
hostesses were Misses Sara and Mary Gibsoun, 
Ella O Bannon, Millie Johnston, Janet Glass, 
Alice Dodds, Grace Prothero and Georgie 
O'Neill. 

Now visiting her parents on Sheridan avenue 
isasociety girl who has adopted the name of 
Sane Oaker for stage purposes. Miss Oaker isthe 
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Tumbler. Champagne. Cordial. 
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“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 





Goblet. 


Per Dozen, $4.50 


11 


ON BROADWAY, 
Cor. Locust St. 


We have JUST RECEIVED some- 
thing quite new in fine 


Cut-Flint Glass 


In Wines, Tumblers 
and Goblets. 


Your attention is especially invited 
to the extremely graceful shapes, and 
the dainty cutting in what is called 
the finger flute design. Beautiful as 
this crystal glassware is, the prices 
are astonishingly low. Nothing like 


: es it has ever been offered. 

pe For instance, we offer one dozen 
4.00 each of Champagnes, Clarets, Wines, 
4.0C Cordials and Tumblers, the entire 
poe five dczen, for only, 

>. 


i $19.50 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


‘Our Collection of fine Cut Glassware is replete with the choicest patterns and choicest 
productions of the world-famous Libbey and Hawkes Cut-Glass Factories, including 
a great variety of Stem Ware in all the newest cuts, 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 





daughter of Mr. Christian Peper, Jr., of this city. 
After graduating at the high school she studied 
dramatic expression for some years and will be 
seen this year with the Louis James-Kathryn 
Kidder combination. Next year she will be with 
Madame Modjeska and the year after she will 
““star.’”’ 

Mrs. O. J. Macauly of Vernon avenue gavea 
delightful lawn fete for little folks, last Thurs- 
day afternoon, in honor of the birthday of Miss 
Edna Miller, the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Mil'er. Later an al fresco luncheon 
was served on the lawn. Among those present 
were Misses Helen Bannister, Marjory Nichols, 
Helen Nichols, Harmon Noonan, Frances Tilley, 
Louise Mudge, Violet Dukes, Meredith M’Cargo, 
Edna Miller, Masters Andrew Baker, Kenneth 
Baker, Tommy Crews, Oliver Collius and 


French Miller. 
eR 
Miss J. I. Lea, 


Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
ee 
KEEPING HOUSES COOL. 


Many peopte think the best way to keep 
their houses cool is to throw the doors and 
windows wide open and invite a draught 
through rooms and passages. The contrary 
method is the true‘one. 

The only formula for a cool house, is care- 
fully to exclude the outer air, draw the cur- 
tains, shut the inside shutters and close the 
outside blinds. These latter are indispensable 
for the perfect accomplishment of our ob- 
ject. Foritis a great point to prevent the 
glass from getting hot; indeed, once it has 
become heated, there is small chance of 
bringing down the temperature of a room 
to where it would have been had the windows 
been protected early in the morning. 

Whether absolute darkness in itself has 
any real influence in assisting in the main- 
tenance of alow temperature, or whether 
we only fancy it has from the pleasant relief 
it affords after the glare of intense sunlight, 
does not signify. But certain it is that un- 
less you keep a room dark you cannot keep 
it cool, although there may be noactual rays 
of the sun penetrating it or any window 
actually open. Directly the sun begins to 
decline air may be let in on the sorthern 
and eastern sides of the house, and until it 
rises again windows should be set freely open. 
— New York World. 

e et Fe 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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BARLEY WATER. 

Half a dozen London clubs of importance 
have complained bitterly that their bar re- 
ceipts are falling off discouragingly since 
their members came to accept as the proper 
beverage for summer what is now the popu- 
lar London drink. This is made of barley 
water, properly mixed with lemon, sugar 
and ice, and it orginated in the Guards’ 
clubhouse. Its fame spread from that head- 
quarters and other clubs were not slow in 
borrowing the recipe. At the St. Louis 
club the ‘‘barley water high-ball’’ is a com- 
promise between the American drink and 
the fashionable fad in ‘‘dear old London.”’ 
Barley-water with a stickin it is pronounced 


not half bad. 
et 


Young Mr. Spoonamore:—(who has just 
been accepted): ‘‘But what will your 
father say, darling? You know he doesn’t 
like me any toowell.’’ The Young Woman— 
‘Well, you can’t expect me to use the lan- 
guage in which papa will express himself 


when he hears of it.’’ 
ee 


Wife—‘‘Oh, John! I was shopping at 
Joblotz’ to-day, and I saw just the sweetest 
thing there—’’ Husband (diplomatically )}— 
“Yes. That’s a great scheme of Joblotz 
to have mirrors all through the store,’’— 


Philadelphia Press. 
et 


Agreed cheerfully: The Mistress— 
“Bridget, you must stay until I get another 
girl.’’ Bridget—‘‘That was my intenshun, 
any way. I want her to know the koined 
ov a woman ye are!’’—Bazar. 


H. SENDER & CO., 


Ladies’ Cailors ana 
Habit Makers.ee 


Riding Habits and Bicycle Suits 
A SPECIALTY. 

1021 North Vandeventer Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Special Department for Remodeling 
Garments into the Latest Styles. 
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HOW WE DIE. 





A GERMAN SCIENTIST SAYS ITS EASY. 





The Vienne Neue Freie Presse recently 
published an interesting lecture, delivered 
by Dr. Nothnagel, a great medical authority 
on the subject of dying. The following 
translation, of some parts of the lecture, has 
been made by Mr. Francis A. Huter, for 
the MIRROR. 

‘‘On this side we have the powerful desire 
to live, and on the other side the necessity 
ot dying. How does nature reconcile the 
contending forces? She is a most wonder- 
ful artist! If we did not interfere with her 
laws and her working, we would still more 
realize her power and kindness. 

‘‘How do persons die, whose lives have 
not been cut short by disease or accident? 
They fall asleep, without pain or struggle, 
without suffering. The dying Fontenelle 
was asked: ‘How do you feel?’ ‘I feel 
nothing,’ he replied, ‘but I realize that it 
becomes difficult for me to live further.’ 
When Brillat-Savarin handed a glass of 
water to a dying ninety-three-year-old 
relative, she said: ‘Accept my thanks for 
this last service. If you should become as 
old as I am now, you will learn that death is 
for us just as useful and necessary as sleep.’ 

‘‘The physical organs become atrophied; 
they wither; all functions lose their vitality, 
and finally the will to live is annihilated. 
This is the whole secret. This explains why 
persons that die of old age, fall asleep like a 
child. In such cases, ethical or religious 
influences are unnecessary to deprive death 
of its terror and sting. 

““In cases of acute fever, the bacterial, 
toxic influence produces such a great depres- 
sion of the nervous system that, be the in- 
tellectual power ever so strong, the patient 
becomes seized with pronounced apathy, 
and indifference to death. He no longer 
cares whether he dies or lives, and thinks of 
dying with the utmost composure. The will 
to live may be entirely extinguished, as said 
before, and the physical and psychical end 
comes without pain. 

‘‘In cases of fever, it is the poison in the 
system that brings about death, and in other 
cases, it is general atrophy, exhaustion of 
the system, which diminish the vitality and 
reflex-power of the brain. The functions 
become weary, and the enfeebled heart can 
no longer propel the blood with the former 
force and rapidity. 

‘‘The peacefully dying person gradually 
loses consciousness; the affections lose their 
influence; worry and sorrow flee from the 
tired mind, as well as fear and terror. 
Even the most sacred feeling of the human 
heart, love, becomes lost in the dreamless, 
beneficent state of dying. A very aggriev- 
ing thought for relations and fr.ends, but a 
kind gift of nature to humanity. 

‘This conception of dying cannot be 
changed by the fact that many persons 
seem to be struggling in their last moments. 
The contortions of the body and limbs have 
no particular significance, even the rattling 
of the lungs, so horrifying in some cases, 
does not indicate a condition of suffering 
and pain. 

“In the last moments of life, the dying 
person is unconscious and apathetic, and 
unable to receive impressions. And even, 
where death comes while the mind is fully 





conscious, which is very seldom, the cord of 
life snaps suddenly, heart-failure prevents 
all possibility of pain and a realization of the 
impending. 

‘‘The hoary,ancient tales of the terror and 
sufferings of death are passing away. They 
exist only in the imagination. Death is 
only horrifying, where it is brought about by 
torture or fire, through the interference of 
fellow men. Nature is more kind to her 
creature. If her workings were not dis- 
turbed, she would allow mankind to die of 
old age. The end would be natural and 
easy, and as welcome as sleep at night. 
Even where she is the cause of death, she 
covers the end with her all-hiding veil, in 
order to prevent terror and fear in the mind 
of her trembling creature. Physical dying 
is not painful; painful only is the psychical 
fear of death. 

‘‘The few elect, the great minds, do not 
know anything about the terror of dying. 
Like Socrates, they say, when the end 
approaches: ‘‘Well, then, Kriton, to your 
health; if the Gods will it so, be it so.’’ 

et 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 
LINE TO DENVER 
Is from St. Louis via the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, leaving St. Louis at 9:00 A. M., 
and arriving at Denver 11 o’clock the next 
morning—only one night out. 

Pullman sleepers, superior service. For 
complete information address H. F. Berkley, 
P. & T. agent, northwest corner Broadway 
and Olive, St. Louis, or H. C. Townsend, 
G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





‘‘Songs From Father Goose’’ is a volume 
in which are reproduced many of Frank 
Baum’s delightful rhymes in modern imita- 
tion of Mother Goose and the strikingly 
clever pictures of W. W. Denslow. The 
rhymes are set to music by Alberta A. Hall 
and the music is of exactly that simple form 
which goes well with such slight verse. It 
is music written ‘‘for the kindergarten, the 
nursery and the home’’ and makes no pre- 
tensions to anything but slight easily-carried 
melody. The music has caught on exten- 
sively through the publication thereof in 
musical supplements to the Sunday papers 
and the young folk are humning it every- 
where. This is the final test of the 
music’s merit. It accomplishes the purpose 
for which it was written—it lodges in the 
minds of the little people and it sticks on 
their tongues. The verses have been highly 
praised for their quaintness and, especially, 
for their inconsequentiality and applicable- 
ness to nothing, a quality marked in the 
original ‘‘Rhymes of Mother Goose.’’ The 
Denslow pictures are unique. The com- 
bination of rhyme, picture and music is 
harmonious. And the publication is a great 
success. The publishers are the George 
M. Hill Company of Chicago and New 


York. 
& 


‘‘Jonathan’s New Boy’’ is a political story, 
or parable rather, in which the evils of imper- 
ialism are dilated upon. The hero, Jonathan 
Bulger, finds a youngster in a basket on his 
doorstep and decides to adopt it, although the 
infant is a yellow one. The ‘‘New Boy’? is 
named 7ag, and is one of a large family. 
. ree himself was the son of John Bullgate 











FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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Regilding a Specialty. 


from whom he had parted in anger some 
years before and having gone to another 
country, made a change of name and set up 
in opposition to the old gentleman. As part 
of his education the attempt to make Jag 
wear trousers ends in his castigation and 
running away to his own people—the 7agals 
—and thus upsetting his foster parent’s 
benevolent schemes for his civilization. 
Having taken the advice of his father, first 
making friends with him, Jonathan decides 
to shoot Zag and his people, that civili- 
zation and good government should follow 
as a natural sequence. So—we are told 
‘“‘At the present writing mounted Bulgers 
are ardently chasing 7ag through the moun- 
tains. Although ‘the war is over,’ battles 
occur almost daily and death broods over the 
islands . . . Jonathan is an obstinate man 
and vows that he will make that boy wear 
those pants yet or die in the attempt... 

Has civilization toiled upward for thousands 
of years . . for thisalone?” Of course this 
points the moral that adorns the tale. The 
brochure closes with an extremely pessimis- 
tic prophecy of the termination of the war 
with China, in which the Russians are sup- 
posed to defeat both John and Jonathan, the 
transports of the latter coming home loaded 
with sick and wounded and with holds filled 
with dead menincoffins. The author, whose 
pen name is Pythias Damon, has assuredly 
made a strong case from his point of view 
and it will, no doubt, please those who are 


opposed to expansion or imperialism. [T. 
S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago. Price 
25 cents. | 

at 


In ‘‘Heroes of Peace,’’ the author, Mr. 
William Victor Holley, has made a novel on 
the economic conditions produced by trusts. 
The scene of the story is a small manufact- 
uring cityin the East. /ohn Strong, the hero, 
is the president of the trades and labor 
union, but is deposed and driven from mem- 
bership, because he is opposed to trusts. 
Befriended in his poverty by Sister Mogda- 
lene, the daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, 
he is sent to college to study law. His 
benefactress rejects an offer of marriage 
from Smart, the villain of the story, and he, 
in revenge, bribes two men to blow up her 
father’s factory. Strong secures the convic- 
tion of the villain,who has meantime become 
a Senator and is allowed to compromise. 
The trusts having gradually absorbed all the 
industrial concerns have formed ‘‘The Uni- 
versal Trust’? against which the working- 
men, too late, raise the war cry, burn the 
city and ‘‘bring red ruin’’ on everything. 
The militia use Gatling guns and the starving 
people are subdued. Necessarily the pur- 
poseful novel must be written from the 
ex'remist’s basis, and Mr. Holley’s is no 
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time the reader will find in ‘“‘Heroes of 
Peace”’ a powerful arraignment of corporate 
greed. Also trade-unionism does not 
escape some well-aimed blows for the 
supineness and carelessness which allow 
corrupt men to be elected to office. With 
some drawbacks inherent to new writers, 
such as forecasting the plot and an inclina- 
tion to moralize by the way, the book is well 
worth reading. The author, a St. Louisan, 
has also written ‘‘Missing Link,’’ ‘‘Coat of 
Mail,’’ ets. [The Commercial Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. ] 


Mr. William Doxey, the San Francisco 
man who leaped into fame as publisher of 
the Lark and then had the nerve to ask Mr. 
Kipling for his autograph for a “‘pirated’’ 
edition of one of the Kipling poems, has 
transferred his publishing business to New 
York City and will make his first essay with 
an edition of the ‘‘Rubaiyat’’ the feature of 
which will be the illustrations by Florence 
Lundborg, a California girl. This illus- 
tration in line will be interesting in com- 
parison with the work of Vedder. Mr. 
Doxey’s publishing house is at ‘‘The Sign 
of the Lark,’’ 15 East 17th Street, New 
York. 

st 

The Macmillan Co., New York, havea 
phenomenal number of popular successes 
running in the book trade now. They are 
the publishers of ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘As 
the Light Led,’’ ‘‘Deacon Bradbury,’’ ‘‘The 
Reign of Law,”’’ and several other books that 
have ‘‘caught on.’’ 

et 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
pounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh !o bea constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure ou the market. It is taken 
internally in doses {rom 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the bloud and muccus 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars forany case it fails tocure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
8a5°Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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“7” Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 

Fulton Market, 452-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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— 
Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@S"USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt 2% vt 


Corticelli Rnitting and Crochet Silk, Superb and Unequaled. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 
ao Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the Rasantosttc 
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ST. LOUIS AND THE STRIKE. 

In an article in the great single tax weekly 
the Public, of Chicago, Gustavus Tuckerman 
gives his personal impressions of St. Louis 
and the strike. Some selections will prove 
interesting: 

“St. Louis is not a city, and there are 
not wanting, among the inhabitants, those 
who despair of its ever being such. Though 
possessed of a complete municipal outfit, it 
it a big overgrown town, given over to 
blatant boasting of the biggest this, that and 
the other; utterly devoid of the civic sense; 
in all but material things (and in very many 
of these even) about half a century behind 
any city of its size inthe country. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is individualism 
run to seed. Its local deity is creature com- 
forts. Of£ public spirit there is next to none. 
Approach a typical prominent citizen with a 
measure purely pro bono publico, and he will 
tilt back in his chair, gaze at you with a half 
amused, half disgusted expression, and vir- 
tually say: ‘I am minding my own busi- 
ness. Why don’t you mind yours?’ Among 
the many causes assigned in explanation of 
this local temper, the most reasonable seems 
to be the climate. From tour to six months 
of combined and continuous humidity and 
high temperature is apt to be demoralizing 
anywhere; but particularly so away from the 
coast with its occasional alleviating sea 
change. Be that as it may, it was upon 
such a community, such a conglomeration of 
individualists, each immersed in his own af- 
fairs, that the street railway strike was 
sprung on the 8th of May last; and, if it be 
possible for one to regard such occurrence 
in the light of compulsory education, he 
would have to hunt far and wide to find a 
place in sorer need of such a visitation. 
Whether or no the lesson taught will be re- 
tained and heeded remains to be seen. This 
much is certain; that eyes have been opened, 
the social conscience has been stirred, men 
formerly steeped in unthinking self-satisfac- 
tion have been made heartily ashamed, not 
only of their municipal and State govern- 
ments, butalso of themselves as responsible 
therefor; ‘‘good citizens’? who, when the 
character and franchises of the Transit 
Company were corruptly procured, thought 
it none of their business to protest against 
what everybody in the town knew to be 
colossal robbery, have, at last, found their 
tongues.”’ 

Mr. Tuckerman believes there will never 








be in St. Louis such another strike. The 
cost has been too great; and ‘‘money talks.’’ 
He thinks that unionism has won. He is 
also convinced that the strike has taught the 
people something about the question of 
franchises and the social results of corpo- 
ration aggrandizement. Concerning the 
effects of eliminating the individual element 
in corporations he says: 

‘‘A case in point is that of a St. 
mercantile house, having a continental repu- 
tition. Time was when its founder was its 
head and heart, when his individuality per- 
meated the whole concern. In was thena 
happy place in which to work, and dishon- 
esty was practically unknown. It grew and 
became a corporation or stock company. 
The head retired: and his successor in au- 
thority having but one idea, viz : the indefi- 
nite increase of this year’s dividends over 
those of last year, deterioration of the per- 
sonnel at once set in and proceeded until 
now the relations between employer and em- 
ployed and between the employes them- 
selves are such as to give the house the local 
soubriquet of a ‘hell on earth.’ This is 
practically what took place in the case of 
the railway business and was the radical 
cause of the strike. Before the consolida- 
tion the condition of the employes may not 
have been—indeed was not—ideal. But the 
relations between them and the superintend- 
ent of the various lines were sufficiently 
human to have prevented anything like what 
has recently occurred. It is the independ- 
ent testimony of individual strikers, that 
had they been working under their old 
managers, they would have told the strike 
movers to ‘go to grass,’ sooner than follow 
them. Consolidation, brought about by po- 
litical jobbery and accompanied by immense 
watering of stock, meant elimination of 
soul and degradation of the human. Blind 
as it doubtless was and absurdly extravagant 
as the demands with which it opened may 
have been, the protest made by the strike 
was natural, human and just. 

‘In his ‘Story of the Strike,’ published on 
June 14, the editor of the MIRROR said: 
‘‘The strikers were identified with lawless- 
ness chiefly through the incapacity or chi- 
canery or ambition of small politicians. 
The disgrace of union labor, as of the city 
of St. Louis and State of Missouri, is due 
to bad government. Bad government is 
due to the bad citizenship of good citizens,’ 
and he closed with this question: ‘When 


Louis 


leaders for character, for calmness, for 
principle, for common sense?’ 

His statements are unquestionably true. 
The most deplorable thing about the whole 
wretched business, worse than the aon | 
and maimings and the denuding of women 
—worse because less excusable—was that 
same ‘bad citizenship of good citizens’ 
which lay at the bottom of all else and out 
of which the wholething grew. Toit isto be 
traced not merely bad government—govern- 
ment indescribably bad because unfaithful 
and inefficient, from the occupant of the 
gubernatorial chair down to the collector of 
the garbage at the area gate—but also that 
upon which bad government thrives and 
propagates itself, viz : the unnatural and ir. 
rational connection between public utilities 
and private corporations, the prostitution of 
the civic service.’’ 


et 
THE RESORTS OF THE ROCKIES 


Are best reached over the Missouri Pacific. 
Choice of two routes offered: via Kansas 
City in connection with the Rock Island 
Route, the fastest line to Denver, with 
through service; or via Pueblo. 

Very low rates are in effect, with stop- 
over privileges. For particulars, address 
H. F. Berkley, P. & T. Agent, northwest 
corner Broadway and Olive, St. Louis, or 
H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, 
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EMERSON’S VIEW OF WORK. 





In the English writer Graat Duff's 
‘‘Notes from a Diary, 1886-88,’’ is an Em- 
erson anecdote. It is related that at a break- 
fast which included Colonel Hay and Fred- 
eric Harrison, Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘the New 
England free trader,’’ mentioned that Gar- 
field had told him that the beginning of his 
intellectual life was a lecture delivered by 
Emerson at Williamstown, which excited 
him to the highest possible degree; so much 
so that when he left the hall and looked at 
the hill that rises over Williamstown it 
seemed all ina blaze. He lay awake the 
whole night, yet the one sentence which 
had remained in his mind was this: ‘‘Man- 
kind is as lazy as it dares to be.’’ 


et 


Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship, at 





will we all leave off politics and choose our 
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) A delightful drink, in which rich, nutri- ( 


There is nothing that will tend to lessen 
the effects of Old Sol’s rays like 
tious Porter and nappy, foamy, sparkling 
Ale are so happily commingled that to 

drink it is a veritable pleasure. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
supply you telephone brewery. Kinloch 
D 1344; or Bell, Tyler 165 M. 
BURTON ALE AND PORTER 

» BREWING CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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‘THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
Gro. W. CHapwick, 


Musical Director. 
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BOOKS FOR THE READING PUBLIC. 
The Baron’s Sons, Maurus Jokai, $1 20; A New 


Race Diplomatist, Waterbury, $1.00; The 
Strength of Gideon, Dunbar, $1.0); ° 
witched Fiddle, MacManus, 75c; The Bath Com- 
edy, Agnes and Egerton Castle, $120; Crom- 
well's Own, Arthur Paterson, $1. 20; The Jimmy- 
john Boss, Wirter, $1.00; The Meloon Farm, 
M. L Poole, $1.20. A complete line offine sta- 
tionery, pocketbooks and Bibles at 


JETT’ 's BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 














Fiavilla—‘There are only too kinds of 
bachelors.’’ Myrtilla—‘‘And who are they?’’ 
Flavilla—‘‘Those who are too timid to pro- 
pose, and those who are too courageous.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 
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Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


Taking advantage of better news from 
China, and misleading and specious state 
ments in reference to the condition and 
future of the iron and steel industry, the 
bull cliques succeeded in advancing stock- 
market values to a moderate extent in the 
last few days. It was, however, a very 
glaring fact that the leading stocks, of real 
investment merit, were laggards in the up- 
ward movement, and that the manipulators 
confined their efforts to low-priced railroad, 
industrial and traction stocks. The cliques 
and pools worked on the theory that the 
lambs would not fail to enter the market as 
purchasers, if prices should be advanced 
sufficiently. They also realized that specu- 
lative buying would not extend beyond in- 
flated issues, because conservative people, 
who will not touch anything except merito- 
rious securities, are at present out of the 
market entirely, and will not again be seen 
in Wall Street for some months to come. 
For this reason there was a sharp rise in 
Sugar, Federal Steel, American Steel & 
Wire, Tennessee Coal & Iron, American 
Steel Hoop, Leather, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, Manhattan and Metropolitan shares. 
The various cliques tried every possible 
means to get the people interested in their 
rotten specialties, and, as usual, disposed of 
a large amount of their holdings at top-prices 
to speculative tenderfeet. That the advance 
will go much further, is ex'remely doubtful. 
The consensus of conservative opinion is 
that the market will be on the down-grade 
again in the next two weeks, and that stocks 
should be sold at any further advance. 

The Chinese imbroglio, according to the 
wiseacres in Wall street, has taken a more 
favorable turn. Granting that this is the 
case, why shoulds stocks advance further? 
They did not decline, when the situation had 
entered a very acute phase, and it is safe to 
assume that the change for the better has 
been entirely discounted. However, there 
is as yet no reason to speak in an optimistic 
strain in reference to the troubles in the 
Celestial empire. It is quite plain to care- 
ful political observers that China is under- 
going a decided change, politically and 
economically, and that the powers will have 
their hands fulltrying to prevent a momen- 
tous upheaval. Speculative markets in 
Europe take a much more reasonable and 
very serious view of the situation, as is evi- 
denced by the weakness of securities of all 
kinds. As matters now stand, and as said 
in the MIRROR of last week, the Chinese 
muddle will entail heavy expenditures, and 
result in a great strain on the financial mar- 
kets of the world. So much could be in- 
ferred from the action of the directors of 
the Bank of England last week, when they 
resolved to raise the official rate of discount 
from 3 to 4 percent. Thisaction will again 
intensify the money stringency on the Con- 
tinent and renew the pull-monk-pull-miller 
struggle for gold. So far as South Africa 
is concerned, late developments do not 
justify the expectation of a speedy resump- 
tion of work in the Transvaal gold mines. 

The lately current rumors regarding the 
position of the iron an¢ steel industry are 
too silly and absurd to deserve serious at- 
They were put forth with the sole 
’’ to buy steel 


tention. 
object of getting the ‘‘suckers 
stocks and of scaring the bears into cover- 
ing their short lines. It is pretty safe to 
predict that stocks of this character will sell 
at lower prices than ever, before the sum- 
mer is over. There is no reason on earth 
why anybody should buy them, but plenty 








of reason why those who are still holding 
them, after having bought at high prices, a 
few months ago, should now make haste 
and ‘‘get out,’’ before the final collapse 
takes place. That another big cut will be 
made in steel and iron products in the near 
future is as certain as that night follows 
day, and whenit is made, there will be sen- 
sational developments in Federal Steel, 
American Steel and Republic Steel & Iron 
affairs. 

While the gross earnings of railroads con- 
tinue to show gains, the net earnings are 
steadily falling off, owing to increased cost 
of operation and cost of railway materials. 
The monthly statements of the St. Paul, 
Burlington, Northern Pacific, Rock Island 
and Union Pacific, will be published within 
the next ten days, and the bears predict 
that they will make an unfavorable compari- 
son with the month of June, 1899. For 
this reason, sales should be made at any 
further advance, as there is bound to bea 
decline of from 10 to 15 points before Sep- 
tember lst. 

The gyrations in sugar certificates at- 
tracted little attention. It is well known 
that the stock is completely in the control of 
the Wormser clique, and that to buy the 
stock at present prices is like playing with 
dynamite. Well-informed people do not 
waver in their opinion that the stock is too 
high, and that it will again sell at less 
than 100 during the approaching downward 
movement. There are enticing tales in re- 
lation to the big earnings of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., and visions of increased 
dividends are floating before the mental eye 
of friends of the stock. A rude awakening 
is in store for the gullible. 

The continued strength in sterling ex- 
change foreshadows heavy exports of gold. 
Last week about $2,500,000 was withdrawn 
for shipment to Europe, and it is strongly 
believed that further withdrawals will be 
made this week. Prominent bank officials 
predict that we will have to ship more than 
$25,000,000 before November lst. As a 
result of all this, money rates are slowly 
hardening, at least for time loans. Prime 
mercantile paper is now quoted at an 
advance of one-half per cent. over the rate 
of a few days ago, and it is logical to assume 
that call-money rates will also be raised in 
the near future. It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how any decided bull movement 
can be inaugurated at the present time, 
especially when it is taken into consideration 
that the crop-moving season is fast approach- 
ing. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit, as predicted in 
the MIRROR two weeks ago, has again 
risen to 60, on the announcement that the 
Coney Island fare case had been decided in 
favor of the company. At 60, however, 
there was a tremendous unloading, which 
caused the stock to drop back to 58 again 
within the space of a few minutes. It is 
said that the bull clique intends to put the 
price still higher; some talk of 70 for the 
stock, but it is very questionable whether 
the stock could maintain itself, for any 
length of time, above 60. As a non-divi- 
dend-payer, on which the company earned 
only about one-half per cent for the last 
fiscal year, B. R. T. is dear at anything 
above 40. However, it does not look very 
safe to sell the stock for short accounts, in- 
discriminately, at anything below 55. There 
is a propability that the Metropolitan in- 
terests will absorb the property, in case of a 
big decline. It is alleged that a large block 
of the stock was sold to the Vanderbilts, 
some time ago, at around 30, 
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RACES at ‘Fair Grounds To-Day 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 





Stocks have again drifted into weak | 
hands. The pools have liquidated a large | 
part of their holdings, anda sharp decline 
will take place at any moment. This view 
of the situation is confirmed by the sudden 
advances in stocks that are generally hiding 
in deserved obscurity, or that are known to 
be at all times under complete manipulative 
control. The market may be fairly steady 
for about a week or ten days longer, but no- 
body will make a mistake by putting out 
short lines at present quotations. Condi- 
tions, as they now exist, are utterly against 
the possibility of higher prices. The stock- 
jobbers may be able to defy them for some 
time, but cannot defy them permanently. 
The successful speculator is he who consid- 
ers all the important factors carefully; who 
buys, when conditions warrant it, and vice 
versa. There are too many uncertainties in 
the political and financial situation to war- 
rant increased commitments on the long 
side of the market. 

st 
LOCAL SECURITIES: 





is overshadowing the 
local security market. Brokers report few 


Summer dullness 








orders of importance. What trading there 
is, seems to be confined to a few bank 
stocks and street railway issues. 

St. Louis Transit is now quoted at 203, 
bid, 21! asked; United Railways preferred | 
at 66'¢ bid, 663; asked; the 4 per cent. 
bonds can be bought at around 85!¢. There 
is a fairly good demand for these securities 
at every little decline. Other street railway | 
issues are neglected, but firm. Suburban is | 
selling at 733, ard 74, and offerings are | 
very small and scarce; the 5 per cent bonds | 
are selling at 10434 and interest. 

Granite-Bimetallic has improved a little, 
after its recent sharp slump. It is now sell- 
ing at 2.20 again, but there is considerable 
pressure to sell at times. The stock does 
not act very well. Nettie is quiet and 
steady. 

Third National is firmly held at 145, while 
173 is asked for Continental National. For 
Union Trust stock 227 has been bid lately. 
These is a downward tendency in some local 
bank stocks, although it is scarcely percepti- 
ble. 

St. Louis bank clearances showed a de- 
crease last week. Banks report a good busi- 
ness, however, and are Satisfied with the| 
present state of affairs and outlook. Inter- | 
est rates are quoted at 4 and 6 per cent. 
Sterling exchange is strong and higher: it 
is now quoted at 4.88; Berlin is 95°; and 
and Paris 5.15. 
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Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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VERY LOW RATES TO COLORADO, 
UTAH, AND THE WEST. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway offers un- 
usually low rates to Colorado Resorts, Utah 
and the West. The shortest and quickest 
through car line between St. Louis and 
Denver. For full particulars, address H. 
F. Berkley, P. and T. Agent, northwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and Olive, St. Louis, or 
H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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FOREST 


park Highlands 
Hopkins’ Pavilion. 
“The Girl with the Auburn Hair” 


Last Week of 
“SERMON IN SONG.”’”’ 
NEXT WEEK 


PAPINTA, 


AND AN 


ALL-‘STAR COMPANY. 


Every Act a Feature. 


Performances 3:00 P. M. and 8:30 
P. M. Daily. 


Admission to grounds free. 
Reserved seats 10c and 25c. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


This Week. 





Saturday Matinee. 


Spencer Opera Co., 
GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, Prima Donna. 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA. 


IL TROVATORE. 


Seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Locust, 
Ostertag Bros. -» 2326 Washington avenue. 





and 


SUBURBAN « 


Two Shows Daily— Rain or Shine. 


Admission, Free. Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 


NEXT WEEK—GRAND REVIVAL 
of the 


Minstrel First Part 


WITH 


Carroll Johnson, Fred Warren, 


Willis P. Sweatnan, Al Blanchard, 
Frank Dumont and other favorites. 


VAUDEVILLE: 


Hugh Stanton and Florence Modena, 
Querita Vincent and others. 


DELMAR GARDEN. 


WEEK OF JULY 29. 
E. R. 


RICE’S SECOND 
THE BIG 


WEEK 
HiT 


“1492” 


Words by Rabarnet. Music by Carl Pelveger 
SEE THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE 
AND STEEPLECHASE. 


Reserved seats at Bollman Bros., 11.0 Olive st. 








Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 


From Iowa to California avenues. 


A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE. 


Convenient to all Street Cars running through 
South St. Louis. 
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or 


AL AND 
SURPLUS 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


$3000000% 


THOs. H. WEsT, President. 








HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres't. 


JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


JOHN D. FILLEy, Secretary. 


ALLEN T. WEsT, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 
ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
We are connected by 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


on margin. 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 




































































street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. + ue J. D.| June 1, 1905;102 —104 
Park 7 A. O./Aprill, 1905)113 —115 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906113. —115 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65} J. D./Jun 25, 1907/1(2 —103 
: - a A. O./Apl! 10, 1908}105 —107 
ss “« 3%] J. D.|Dec., 1909/102 —103 
‘ - et J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
, = 3% . A.|Aug. 1, 1919|104 —106 
“ 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“ Str fm 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
*s oe A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}/108 —110 
a “ % J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
8 ‘* 3.65) M N.j May 1, 191S/105 —106 
* 3% |) BR. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918)104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... ...... $ 18.856.277 
RONOIDUN DUE cscetipnnnnttritniiesbianrichie $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding | reer F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
6...........| F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903}106 —108 
Gohacl Bice F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
6 4............ A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
us 4 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
a 4 10-20.) M. S./Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
F 4 15-20..) M. S.!Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
* _ aS. M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
oy Price. 
Altom Bettie 80 gsi cnccscpssteoisa 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s...............---.-- 1 101 —103 
Century Building Ist 6s............| 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building eae 1907 |101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist marty. me 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... .| 1919 |ic8 =-1°9 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge apd Terminal Ss} 1930 {111 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {115 —118 
Missouri Edison be mortg 5s..| 1927 | 95 — %% 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 |160 —J00% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 87 — 92 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s.. 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch. |$*50|/June, ‘00,8 SA|201 —203 
Boatmen’s, ........ 100|June '00 84%SA/186 —190 
Bremen Sav........ 100) July 19006 SA}! —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June ‘00, 83KSA/171 —173 
Fourth National} 100) Nov ‘00 5p.c.SA/2!0 —215 
Franklin...... ..... 100|\June ‘00. 4 SA|!S6 --159 
German Savings} 100) July 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100|/ July 1900, 20 SA|760 800 
International July 1900 1% qy|:30 -132 
Jefferson . Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 
Lafayette.. July 1900, 5 SA|40) —600 
Mechanics’ ........| 100;/Apr. 190°, 2 qy|200 --C 
Merch.-Laclede.| 100 raas 1902,1% qrjls0 154 
Northwestern... 100| July 1900, 4 SA}i35 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100/ July 1900, 2% qy/240 —245 
South Side ......... 100) May 1900.3SA..}i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100)Apr. 1900, By SA|is+ —136 
Southern com..... 100| Jan. 1900. 8........ 90 —100 
State National...| 100)/June 19001% qr/lf4 —166 
Third National...| 100! June 1900, Lig qy|145 —147 
*Quoted 100 for par. 














TRUST STOCKS. 



























































|Par Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Lincoln vukian’ suns 100/June '99,S.A 3):45 —147 
Miss. Va........... 10¢) Apr. ‘00, 2% qr/29l —293 
St. Leuis........... 10°/Apr. 00, 14% qr|215 —23C 
‘i... ea 10 | Nov., 98,8. ..°. ../225 —230 
Mercantile. akactes ME i tad eased ..J281 --253 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 
Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G..... a I, EN NN SN ee 
10-20s agate we J.& J. [1912)101 —103 
Citizens’ .. Oct. ’93 4 100 —... ... 
20s 6s... [ 4 & 1. 1907/1356 —111 
Jefferson ‘Ave... a TREN (eee ree 
10s 5s... M. & N. 2}1905| 05 —107 
Lindell 20s 58__ F.& A. /|1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6s J.& J. (1913/16 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & F 1913/116 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s S-10s,) M. & N. /|1896/105 —1¢6 
People’s... .|Dec. ’89 50c area ns 
do Ist Mtg. ‘6s 20s. J.& PD. {1912} °8 —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s... M. & N. |1902) 98 —100 
St. L. & K. St. Te. Sciamae’ | Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do 1st 6s.. w-| Jo &J. {1925103 —107 
St. Louis... ..|AproolLySA 130 —150 
do Ist 5s 5-20s. . M.&N. {|1910)100 —101 
arte Be Baden. St.L.5s| J.&J. 1913 100 —102 
do ? =. F.& A. /|1921 10156 —105 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. |1914/117) —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /1916/!!6 —17 
do Incomes 56........| ....-cc0c.s--sa00 1914) 91 — 95 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. '1904 1c6 —109 
ye Yee Cee 11909/109 —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.c& A. /|1910/107 —1C8 
do 1st 10-20s 6s,..... J.&D. {1910}100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... J.&D. /|1918| —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s| J.& J. |1910|103 —104 
United Ry's, Pid aia July 00 1%) .... | 66 — 67 
.c. 50s rs 2 ae 85 — 86 
St. Louis: Segealie Lnachageketemnsiged | seoas 20% — 21 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price 
American Cent...| 25//an. 1°00 4 SA| 43 — 44 
_ MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100} -...---.co-os0.-- 00 12 — 13 
Pfd...| 100| June 1900 1% qr| 57 — 58 
Am.Car- Fdry Co} 100] July 1900 ¥....... 15 — 16 
Pfd| 100/ July 1900,13{ qr.| 63 —_ 64 
well Velandinn. 100| July 1900 2 qr....]'38 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100) May '96, 2......... 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar. 1900, MO....}125  —135 
Cons 1. Coal. ...... 100| July, '97,1 9 —11 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10|Mar. 1900.% MO|!25  —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 . {220 —225 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 July 190¢ "1900, slay... 8 — 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) F 45 — 55 
Kennard Com...../ 100) Feb. iso : 10... 193 —i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100/Feb. 1900 SA3%g.|:99  —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Mar,, ’00.2SA | 74 -- 5 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100/June '99 SA....) ¥8 —100 
eee Se ean 53 — t4 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} ...........-.--...++--- MW = 38 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100|July ‘00 1% qr./100 —105 
Schultz Belting | 100/July 00. gy 1%../180 —_ 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1900, 8 A/!00 --:15 
Simmons do pf...| 100|Feb. 190, 34SA/135 —140 
Simmons do 2 pf.} 100) _....... --.---20-2+ -+- 0S —335 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10|June '99 1 qy| 13 -- 14 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4p.c |47 —£8 
St. L. Brew: Com|£10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|/43 —44 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4 3 30 — 34 
. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., ‘95, 2. ..... 2— 3 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100| J uly1900, DF 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|Feb., 00. 148SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100|Julv ’00 qr......|220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|July1900, 7%....1179 --180 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


3O0O NORTH FOURTH ST., 


GEORGIA BANKER’S FAD, 





Mr. W. S. Witham, of Georgia, who con- 
trols thirty-three banks and cotton mills, and 
believes that marriage is a good thing for his 
business, started from Georgia for New 
York recently on a special train, having as 
his guests about a score of beautiful young 
ladies and as many single men chosen from 
his banks and mills. The avowed purpose 
of his excursion was to promote flirtations 
which might lead to marriage among the 
young people who accompanied him, for he 
believes that all his cashiers ought to be 
married, and as a special inducement to the 
young people he makes it a practice to pre- 
sent a check for five hundred dollars to 
every man who succeeds ia winning the 
hand of a lady en route. A preacher ac- 
companied the party, and was always ready 
to be called from his berth at any hour of 
the night. The promoter of this unique and 
wonderful matrimonial bureau had, in order 
to suit all tastes, made it his special business 
to select for the trip short girls and tall girls, 
slim girls and plump girls, blonde girls and 
dark girls, shy girls and spry girls —in fact, 
he had gone through Georgia from one end 
to the other and picked for his purpose the 
fairest flowers of the State. Wherever the 
train stopped the best hotels were patronized, 
and the young people were always left to 
themselves as much as possible. The Chi- 
cago Times-Herald recommends Mr. 
Witham’s match-making scheme ‘‘to think- 
ing people generally, and to capitalists in 
particular,’’ but thinks certain improvements 
should be made. For instance, Mr. Witham 
ought to have added ‘‘an orchestra, contain- 
ing a violin, a flute, a cello, and a harp, to 
play soul-stirring, dreamy airs. There 
should have been plenty of poetry aboard, 
too. There is nothing like poetry to put 
people in the mood for love. Indeed, it 
would be well for the Georgia banker to hire 
a corps of good, willing poets who could 
produce poetry as the party went along that 
would be suitable to any occasion or any 
emergency that might arise. Furthermore, 
it would be wise to avoid stops at large cities, 
in which the noise and bustle would be likely 
to disturb the blissful dreams of the excur- 
sionists. Rather let the objective points 
always be seaside or mountain resorts, where 
love is in the air.’’ 


se Ft 
School-teacher—What little boy can tell 
me where is the home of the swallow?’’ 
Bobby—“I kin, please.’’ School-teacher— 
‘‘Well, Bobby?’’ Bobby—‘‘The home of the 
swallow is the stummick.’’— 7it-Bits. 





; ST. LOUIS. 


SWELL TIPPLERS. 





Commenting on the oft-repeated question 
whether ‘‘society’’ women drink, a London 
periodical says, apropos of the popularity of 
‘American bars tended by American 
women’’ at several recent charity /efes in 
London: ‘‘{ should have thought that 
every man of any knowledge of what is 
going on had made up his mind on this 
point. It is impossible for the average so- 
ciety woman to get through the fatigue of 
the many functions she has to attend nightly 
without taking a pick-me-up or two, mostly 
of an alcoholic description. The suggestion 
of my contemporary is that the number of 
pick-me-ups largely exceeds a modest couple, 
that we really are confronted with the grisly 
problem that drunkenness, pure and simple, 
is making its way among the ladies of our 
most exclusive circles. Well, that is so, 
only it is not quite the thing to call it drunk- 
enness—which is a condition relegated to 
the lower orders. There are hundreds of 
women in society who are prone to indul- 
gence inthe delights of alcohol, but they 
manage their little bouts so well that their 
husbands do not suspect them. And it is 
always so easy for a woman to plead a head- 
ache and take a long, luxurious ‘lie down’ 
until the momentary effect has passed away. 
It would be rather surprising if these gad- 
ding butterflies of fashion did not drink. 
The drain upon their nervous strength is 
terrible, and a glass of champagne or a nip 
of brandy gives weary beauty just 
sparkle and momentary brilliance which is 
needed to carry her through. This is, per- 
haps, legitimate enough, but we see the 
other side of the question in fashionable 
women who have to retire to asylums in 
order that they may shake off the curse of 
drink. You will hear that Mrs. A. or Lady 
B. has started for the Continent—say rather 
started for Dr. So-and-So’s Home for In- 
ebriates, where, of her own consent, she 
will spend the year that you believe she is 
putting in on the Continent. That word 
‘Continent’ is blessedly comprehensive. 
You would never guess what had hippened. 
Mrs. A. returns from ‘Lucerne’ or ‘Biarritz’ 
in a year’s time. She has been living 
quietly under the doctor’s orders, and now 
is quite restored. The thing is neatly and 
quietly done and the woman’s health and 
reputation saved.’’ 

ee 

‘‘What must precede baptism?’’ asked the 
rector when catechising the Sunday school. 
‘*A baby,’’ exclaimed a bright boy, with the 
air of one stating a self-evident truth. 


the 

















F MISSISSIPPI V VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 

Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. 
Wm. F. Nolker, 

Wm. D. Orthwein, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 


Kennard, 
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THE CHORISTERS. 


Ihere’s a little band of singers 
Every evening comes and lingers 
’Neath the window of my cottage in the trees 
And with dark they raise their vvices, 
While the gathering night rejoices, 
And the leaves join in the chorus with the 
breeze. 
Then the twinkling stars come out 
To enjoy the merry rout, 
Aud the squirrels range themselves upon a log; 
And the fireflies furnish light, 
That they read their notes aright— 
The katydid, the cricket, and the frog. 


All the night I hear them singing; 
Through my head their tunes are ringing — 
Strains of music straight from Mother Nature’s 
heart; 
Now the katydid and cricket, 
From the deep of yonder thicket; 
Then the croaking frog off yonder drones his 
part. 
By and by the moon appears, 
As the midnight hour nears, 
And her smiles dispel the low’ring mist and fog; 
Then the mirth is at its height, 
And they glorify the night — 
The katydid, the cricket, aud the frog 
—From the Allanta Constttution 


ee 
A ROTHSCHILD WILL. 





Wealthy men often manage to convert the 
envy and hatred with which their contempo- 
raries regard them into admiration and 
respect by the last uses to which they put 
‘“‘Such a one,’’ says the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, ‘‘was the late Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild. More than the 
munificence ot the late millionaire the spirit 
of his last will and testament impresses 
one.’’ The Figaro (Paris) gives the follow- 
ing provisions of the will: 

‘« ‘T give and bequeath the interest of 
$100,000 to be used for the relief of needy 
rabbis, priests, or ministers of any denom- 
ination in France. I repeat: This money 
is for Catholics, Israelites, and Protestants 
alike, and I hope most sincerely that this 
example ot religious toleration may find 
followers’ (December 11, 1890). Another 
legacy of $100,000 is left to the prefect of 
the twentieth arrondissement ( ward) for the 
poor of his ward, without regard to religious 
or political opinion. The sum of $30,000 is 
given to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The society is requested 
to see to it that animals are not kept in 
harness when their strength is failing. The 
Charity Organization of Paris receives 
$250,000; the Pasteur Institute $2,200 a 
year. Accapital or $500,000 is given for 
the building and maintenance of a hospital 
and dispensary for eye diseases, such as 
Baron Rothschild had already created at 
Geneva; $8,000 a year isto be divided 
‘among forty poor girls who live by the 
work of their hands.’ But it is impossible | 
to mention in a short space all the charities | 
which have beenremembered. On the date 
of his burial $82,000 was to be divided 
Characteristic, 


their riches. 


among the poor of Paris. 
too, is the following demand: ‘Bury me 
early in the morning. I would disturb as 
few people as possible in their vocation.’ ’’ 
— Translation made for the Literary Digest. 
e Fe 
THE BEST WAY TO GO TO COLO- 
RADO AND UTAH 
Is via the Missouri Pacific Railway. 
low rates are in effect, and the service is the 
best. Through sleepers, via Kansas City, | 
leaving St. Louis 9:00 A. M., reaching | 
Denver 11:00 o’clock next morning. Full | 
information on application to H. F. Berkley 
P. & T. Agent, northwest corner Broad- | 
way and Olive, St. Louis, or H. C. Town. | 
send, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Very 








Gre atlirror. 


EST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels Open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison, is dangerou:. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of kee; ing the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c," ~,50e Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


HOW RAILROADS 





AID COMMERCE. 





The map in the ‘‘Round the World’’ 
folder, issued by the New York 
Central Lines, is an object lesson on 
the subject of the relations between 
the railroads and all other commer- 
cial interests. It marks an era in the 
history of the foreign commerce of 
the United States. 

A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive Srreer. 





Why try to. stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
Fever. There is 
P nothing as good; 
7, don’t believe — the 





substituter. 


a i, Z Z 
Y y =< aA 
, , 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
I'wo separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 

15 ani 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex pels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 
atores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 
~ 







box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes $2.60, 
aranteed to cu re, or we refund money 
Gterling Remedy Ca, Chieago, Neatreal, New Terk. 


EN'SEN 


pn} A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
In 5) PACKAGES ONLY. 





























Burlington 


Houte 


Montana. 


No. 5. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 











‘* NEBRASKA-COLORADO  EX- 


PRESS,” one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


0. 15, FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 8 45 P. M. 
Dion DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, a 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 





GREAT 
TRAINS 


No. AI, “BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 9.00 A, M. 
CIFIC EXPRESS” 
City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 


to Kansas DAILY. 


2.05 P. M 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 











Colorado, Utah, 


California, Oregon, 


Are best reached 
via the 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





I'he Only Direct Route, 


The Best Equipped Route, 


The Fastest Route, 


The Safest Route, 


The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. 


For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 


Address, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 


J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 
903 Olive Street. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. Fourtn Srereaet 








FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 
~EWEST. 
Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO 10 The 


Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 


H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, St. Louis. 


H.C. TOWNSEND 
v 








BOOKS| 


Books c 


an be 


“sicoe? ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


found at 


807 Norrw Fourtn Sr. 




















he ‘lirror. 





en ee, 
“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,” 


CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


Our Great, lirand and Overshadowing Midsummer Sale 


Ladies? ‘Sutts, Skirts, 
Waists and Wrappers. 


Ladies’ fine Wash Skirts, plain or trimmed. 
These skirts are in white pique, navy blue 
duck, linen and corded denims, were $1.50 
to Sa Oy WOW ors etn ctcnita inte iae 59c 

Ladies’ white, navy blue and tan French Pique 
Skirts, handsomely trimmed with braid, 
WOO oe NO aia ariaced hao rc cara sires ssnncbeccensnsce $1.25 

We will put on sale this week a grand lot of 
Ladies’ Cloth Suits, made of the best quality 
of Homespuns, Serges and Cheviots; colors 
tan, blue, oxford and Bray, these suits were 
$18 50 to $22 50, now.. btheesdescccacr ae 

Fine lot of Ladies’ Silk- Sued ‘Suits, made of 
Broadcloth and French Venetian, a grand 
bargain, were $37.50 to $50.00, now.......... $18 50 

50 dozen fine Percale Waists, were $1 00, now..39c 

Ladies’ very stylish White Lawn Wrappers, 
tucked yoke trimmed with embroidery and 
deep ruffle, skirt made with a tel alae 
our regular $3.98 baicacahi- now.. kacosencsetat One 


‘SILKS. 


300 pieces of fancy Silks in lengths from 2}4 
to3'4 yards, sufficient for ladies’ waists, 
sale price now 


: 
( 
} 
: 
: 
( 
: 
: 
Es 








Were wea 00 and = 25. 
44-inch black figured Grenadines, were $1.25 
now. .19¢ 
65 pieces fancy striped Wash Silk, neat oaie, 
RI re TU cea casvacs oan seace esnsteaceiui oassse 39c 
Striped Wash Silks, | na aiyhin, were 39c and 
BBG, COTE cacnanesae 





25c 








Lace Department. 


25 pieces fancy Ribbon Allovers, 9 rows of 
fine Val. Lace Insertion,and 10 rows of satin 
ribbon, also fancy wash ribbon and lace All- 
overs, 8 rows of each; regular price of these 
goods were $2.75 and $3.50 a yard, choice 
Of lot at, &@ YAaTd......cere.--cccsesneersseeeennenes sessenenee $1.00 
Only one waist pattern to each customer. 
White and Cream Wash Lace Allovers, figured 
and striped effects, odds and ends, short 


lengths, from 4¢ to3 yards, choice at, a , 





yard 
Cut from 50c and 60c. 





LADIES’ NECKWEAR. 


Special lot at 25c each. Large Pique (P. K.) 
Sailor Collar and Bow, twice around polka- 
dot Windsors; corded silk collar and ties; 
hemstitched and lace end Mull Ties; narrow 
and wide lace Scarfs,stock collars and bows, 
etc., your choice at, each... EE 1 

Sold elsewhere at 35c to 50c. 





FANS. 


Japanese Fans for the million from 5c to 50c 
each. Special, 100 large size Jap. Fans, 
lace stick, parchment paper, handsomely 
decorated, spangled, etc., irate value 25c, 
35c and 50c each, choice at.. Aa pero | T- 





Muslin Underwear. 


Ladies’ Umbrella Skirts, cambric ruffle, trim- 
med with embroidery and finished with foot 
ruffle, were $1 35, now............... $1 00 

Umbrella Skirt, cambric flounce, trimmed with 
three rows of lace and edge, also foot ruffle, 
were $1 85, now.....:.. $1.50 

Fine Cambric Skirt, India linen ruffle, trim- 
med with two rows of linen lace, clusters of 
tucks and hemstitching, were $2 00, now....$1 75 

Good Muslin Skirt, deep umbrella ruffle, trim- 
med with ruffle of fine embroidery and tucks, 
made extra full, were $2 75, now................$2.25 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Black Lace Grenadines, were 25c, now................ 10c 


Black Lawns, lace effects, regular 25c quality, 
A Be sts ca ey ss ace: sxnaphenineccs ncosensuscasonsinanmn tes 10c 
39¢ 
received a few pieces of 52-inch Black 
Came! Hair Cloth, the latest weave for 
Ladies’ Skirts. 











All-wool Etimine, were 55c, now................::000+ 0+ 


Just 


bias wii Dati 


All remnants of Lawns and Dimities, best 


CURED, TOMIMC AOR DAME 6 caccccecs wsssciscon cseesestoen Tbe 
Striped Linen Tissue, were 25c, now.............-.--. 10c 
The greatest bargain of the season, 100 pieces 

of Lawns, were 15c, now, per yard.............---+-+- 5c 
All of our imported French Organdies, were 

ee ON ty SU cscs scone nc cece ecancodnseussutsasoeich 19¢ 





CLOTHING. _ 


Greatly Reduced Prices on all Summer Cloth- 
ing, these are but a hint of the many Bargains 
awaiting your inspection. 


Young Men’s stylish Tweed Suits, sizes 14 to 
20 years, newest patterns, correct in every 
particular, were $6.50, now.................:00000-0-1 $4 25 


Boys’ Kilt Suits, white duck and fancy colored 
percales, sizes 2, 254, 3, were $1.50 and 


By | ge Ea OES CE aie $1 25 
Boys’ Unlaundered White Shirt Waists, sizes 
6 to 13 years, were 49c, DOW...........00...--.000 sseee0e: 35c 


Boys’ light-weight, all-wool Tweed Knee Pants 
Suits, pants with double seats and knees, 
were $2.75, now $1.95 





Clearance of Boys’ and Youths’ Straw 
Hats at 29c. 


All the finer grades, in the correct braids, with 
silk trimmings, worth up to $1 50, absolute 
GUA RE oe oct scaicereociak seas cacteoceee Reemamecads needs 29¢ 





Cafe on Fifth Floor. 


Mail Orders Carefully Filled. 











Men’s F urnishines. 


Commencing this week our regular July Clear- 
ing Sale of Men’s Furnishings will be on. The 
following are only a few of the actual bargains 
to be had. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR. 


Men’s extra fine Silk-finished Imported French 
Balbriggan Shirts and Drawers, itihe 


cut from 75c to.. : 
Men’s fine (Way eneitanion pene s) 
Silk-finish Balbriggan Shirts and Drawers, 
in brown only, actual value of this garment 
ea OU SOR SHAG COE aces iccincinessisdsnecccees seeaeieees 50c 


“‘Scrivens Drawers’’—Celebrated Scrivens 
Elastic Seam saeoranis sizes 30 to 34, for 
this week, only.... b otbsiaeineniserptantonensaien ene 


Men’s good quality Balbriggan L Drawers only, 
reduced for this week, pair, from 29c to.......... 15c 


MEN’S SHIRTS. 


For this week only we wiil sell regular 50c 
Madras Shirts, in sizes 16, 16s, 17, for........ 25c 


Men’s fine Madras Shirts, with separate pair 
of cuffs, all sizes, reduced for this sale from 
Si 25 :...... isis Paints wa sduckasaageeiesascanisecesenoaraGa oom 75c 


Men’s fine Madras Shirts, celebrated Eagle 
make, all sizes, reduced tor this week from 


oy S-iseiiena panama leis $1.00 


Window wal. 


Door Screens. 
The Shankey Adjustable Fly Screens. 


Our stock is unbroken—all sizes from 28 inches 
to 44 inches high and 21 inches to 47 inches 
wide—of the celebrated Shankey Sliding 
Screen, that you don’t have to remove from 
window to close the shutters. 

Have divided them in two lots. Your choice 39c 
and 59c:—Screens we have sold for 90c. 

SPECIAL—Any size l!,-inch thick Door, 

NEE es CU Fe ccs e siccncoccesoscncocestons ...59¢ 

85 dozen Adjustable Screens.......... .......-200.-.-0--000- 19c 


EMBROIDERIES. 


100 pieces fine All-over Embroidery, neat and 
showy open-work patterns, regular value 85c, 
REO OE RE RR NINE 2. 5 srecarceoreaseseniarnssoneasssess 50c 


10 pieces fine Lace and Tucked All-Overs, 25 
rows small tucks and 4 rows fine Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion, regular value $1.00 a 
FATE, OBIS PTIGS, DOT FACE qc a. «5. .--secescce coceeccone 69° 





Remnants of Lace and Embroidery for almost 
nothing any day of the week. 





Letters Mailed and Registered at our Branch 
Post Office. 





George Bryan, Notary Public, on Fifth Floor. 
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— Round-Trip Tickets via the 
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IT’S THE BEST! 
—THE— A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 


Knickerbocker WRITE TO-DAY FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS MILFORD’S, WO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 






































4 Special, inp ee tn ean ’ AND TWO HUNDRED 
Bi F ur R { ANY PORTION ov WHIcH CAN BE MADE | — AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE 
ig Four Route, Raat rei 
——— re) 5 4 (OVX EL) ee 
=ST. LOUIS= Anne 2 : 
ALTON : a - 
NEW YORK. ; == FINEST = 
BOSTON, f 
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CLEVEL. AND AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR BAILWAY 
. For particulars apply to 


CLEVELA ont DASSENGER SERVICE 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 





NIAGARA FALLS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
st. LOLS - BEAVER LINE. -—_ ae 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


and WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Finest Beuleeed. Train between 

















St. Louis and the East. YT) 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, ” 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 3 
TNABUGN ENNING ORS. ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 

> op-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, Montreal! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
bir Washingtos. Baltimére and Philadel- $122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
Oye. return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
. : - Regular Weekly Sailings. 
For Sleeping Car reservationg, call on or MAX SCHUBACH, General southwestern Ag’t, 
address: . . , \ 110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. W. GREEN, , ee 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


Trav. Pass'r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. G. KNITTLE, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route. ....... DALLAS, TEX. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent....................ST. LOUIS, MO 
% SAFE 


LADIES nemeny 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE LOAN | | 
(CHAPOTEAUT) OF FICE. 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 








513 PINEST. 
T. LO ie aoe 





L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 


Vice-President and General Passenger 
General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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Ae Se . 
“No trouble to answer questions.” 
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